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CHAPTER I 
THEIR BEGINNING—THE POINTER 


In ancient days, before animals for food had been 
domesticated, man was entirely dependent upon 
wild things for his provender. Whether he slept 
full or empty to a large extent depended upon his 
abilities as a hunter. He saw carnivorous animals 
able to secure the things which he himself desired, 
with much greater ease and certainty. He envied 
their power of locating the position of bird or beast 
exactly, without alarming the intended victim. 
He realized that their sense of smell and hearing 
were better than his own and consequently they 
were more quickly aware of everything alive and 
edible in the vicinity. 

The ordinary daily life of our early, almost 
weaponless, ancestors was normally so precarious 
that they naturally disliked taking additional risks 
by endeavouring to slaughter the gigantic mastodon, 


mammoth, or even the smaller but sufficiently 
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truculent auroch, with bare hands. Therefore, 
except where fish could be taken, they mainly 
depended upon the smaller, less dangerous bitds and 
beasts which were abundant everywhere. It was 
ptobably after they had begun to devise snares or 
nets in which these could be taken that the value 
of efficient four-legged assistance was thought of, 
most likely after a series of barren days during 
which the family had been inadequately rationed. 
At such times there were no doubt gtaceless 
youngsters or shrewish females who had something 
to say about the ill success which had resulted in 
another foodless evening. These malcontents 
would scarcely have the hardihood to criticize 
openly the game-catching tactics of their headman 
ot father, a short-tempered hairy gentleman who, 
in those days, had much the same responsibility 
for effective management of affairs as the host of a 
modern shooting party but was considerably more 
irritable and autocratic. 

Yet one may imagine some bright boy, his 
wits sharpened by abstinence, giving a despairing 
sigh after casting away the tongue polished bone 
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of a previous day, which had come to him after his 
seniors had done their best with it, and then thinking 
of something which he had lately witnessed that 
had not only resulted in an easy capture but also 
in a full fed captor. It was this last fact which 
interested him. Pensively he may have said in the 
vernacular of those days, “I wish that I had a fox 
to catch things for me. There was one to-day which 
smelt a bird in the grass and then crept up and 
jumped on it quite easily. I wanted the bird, but 
the fox ran away too fast.” An equally hungry 
brother sprawling alongside might cap this by saying, 
“I saw a polecat last week which followed the 
scent of a rabbit for a long way until at last he caught 
it. When I ran up to take it for myself the beast 
fought and bit, but I beat him off and ate the rabbit. 
I should like a polecat of my own.” Another 
sprawler might go one better, saying scornfully, 
“A rabbit! That’s nothing! I saw a deer come 
by. It saw me and turned away. Then I heard 
the wolves following on its scent so I climbed a tree 
to be out of reach and watched them turn just 
where the deer had turned. I listened and heard 
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them bay him in the water and kill him there. 
Some wolves that would hunt and let me take the 
meat, that’s what J want. Or, there are those wild 
dogs which hunt everything, they would do quite 
as well as wolves if we could get some to help us 
when we hunt. Then we should never be so 
hungry as we are to-night.” 

The headman may have grunted and stopped the 
foolish chatter, yet he himself felt the same intense 
emptiness which he had felt so many times before. 
Next day, when he visited futile snares, crude 
thoughts came to him and presently something 
definite took shape in his mind. “ Could I catch 
something and make it tame enough to find and 
hunt and kill the birds and deer for me? Or 
drive them near enough to where I waited hidden 
with my stick, or I could follow them until there 
was a chance to throw or strike? No—all 
those hunting things are fierce and would never 
suffer or obey me.” Then there was a more 
useful thought. “But if we caught them very 
young P” 

It chanced that it was then the breeding season 
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for the beasts, so on the morrow everyone that 
could be spared from the daily hunting was sent 
to seatch for places where the flesh-eating animals 
had littered. By evening a number of little beasts 
that growled, or squeaked, or scratched spitefully, 
had been brought in. These were kept for a while, 
but always they showed fear or anger when a human 
being came near them. Some time later the place 
where a wild prick-eared bitch had littered in a 
hollow log was found. There were pups with eyes 
not opened, which were carried home. Man in 
those days had no domestic animals from which 
milk could be drawn, so the puppies were put to 
suck what they could of the women after the babies 
were fully fed. They prospered and soon began to 
gtow faster than their food fellows. Shortly they 
were playmates for the older children who could 
walk or run. They all tumbled, romped, and slept 
together in the sun that shone before the cave, and 
the pups regarded the cave as their home and 
accepted the two-legged animals which also lived 
there as being not so very different in their tastes 
and habits from themselves. Soon the pups would 
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follow them if they left the cave, return to it when 
they did, and eat with them when the hunters 
brought back their spoils at sunset. From pups 
they grew to dogs. Then they went out with the 
men to look for food, and instinct set them hunting. 
Besides what instinct told them to do they saw that 
men did other things which also helped to secure 
the meat they sought. Thus they learnt man’s 
ways and the men, also watchful, learnt new ways 
from the dogs and found them useful. The dogs 
could cover more ground and gallop faster than the 
men could run. And they could also smell much 
better. 

Owing to the new partnership the daily bag grew 
heavier and was mote easily obtained. Having 
achieved this practical result the four-footed 
assistants were thenceforward cherished and valued 
because they were helpful in the never ending 
struggle to obtain food enough to escape starvation. 
I think that it must have been in some such wise 
that the hunting dogs, the speedy coursers, and in 
later sequence the modern gun dogs, first came 
to be our helpers and our friends. 
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Being at first of one breed only it was not long 
before man found that different circumstances of 
game required different actions in the dogs, and in 
the coutse of ages certain dogs were selected for 
some pronounced and individual characteristic 
or peculiarity which made them better suited than 
the rest for a special duty. And when the hunting 
(which then meant the capture of bird or beast by 
any sort of means) became the subject of more 
careful planning than it had been given by primeval 
man, various useful engines were devised such as 
nets, which might be either fixed to catch game 
going headlong against them, or else were capable 
of being dragged over the place where it was known 
that bird or beast was harboured, so as to take it 
when it rose. 

Probably it was the last method which brought 
the pointer into being. A dog was noticed which 
had a habit, after it had winded game, of halting 
at a distance from it and remaining motionless, 
savouting the body-scent borne to it on the breeze 
and thus showing the men who worked the drag 
net exactly where the game was couched. Finding 
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another animal which had behaved in similar 
unusual fashion these two were mated, and so began 
a distinctive race of ‘ pointers’. After this special 
breed had been established members of it got 
crossed with other varieties of dogs and some of 
their produce retained the special trait of pointing. 
They were called ‘setters’, a word which bears 
much the same meaning. After his nets and traps, 
and when slings, bows, and other weapons which 
enabled man to bring down his game at a distance 
came into use, it was often only wounded, or might 
lay dead in thick places. A dog that would seek 
and bring it to his master was then useful, indeed 
essential. As soon as a definite breed, which would 
do this consistently, was established those dogs were 
termed * retrievers ’. 

* Spaniels ’, whose name may indicate the country 
where perhaps they originated, have helped in the 
making of the setters and some other breeds. 
They have themselves by now been subdivided 
and each of such subdivisions differs from the rest, 
either in appearance or characteristics, or both. 

Springers, Cockers, Clumbers, and Water 
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Spaniels yearly diverge more widely one from the 
other as successive generations are bred and often 
some special feature is emphasized in each. 
Presumably these alterations have made them more 
effective each for its own special work, and there 
are mixtures from the first two varieties which are 
now termed ‘field’ spaniels. Setters also have 
been subdivided, and although the main charac- 
teristics of these still remain the same in each 
variety, there are considerable minor differences, 
mainly of colour, which have now become more or 
less fixed and are peculiar to the members of each 
subdivision—Gordons, Irish, English. There was 
another dog that I once saw which was called an 
O/d English Setter and will be mentioned later on. 

Retrievers developed from what I think was, 
a century or so ago, rather a nondescript animal. 
Two distinct breeds, smooth and curly coated, 
were eventually evolved, and after these were well 
established there came the Labrador. When the 
writer can first remember seeing retrievers there were 
only two colours, namely black or liver coloured, 


and the black ones were then quite go per cent 
B 
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of the total number in this country. Since then 
the handsome golden shade has been added to 
the list. 

The pointers seem, at any rate for many gener- 
ations, to have altered least in colour—lemon, 
orange, or liver, and white, ticked, wholly black, 
or liver, we have had for a long time. An 
absolutely pure white pointer with no markings of 
any other colour was rare, but queerly enough 
within the last three months I saw one which 
answered the description ‘ snow white ’ more nearly 
than any other which I have seen. This dog had 
evidently lost its master, and after dodging through 
a maze of cars in a Taunton street came to where 
I stood on the pavement. He drew up close to my 
stockinged legs with his stern waving, giving me 
time to look him over. Then, deciding I was not 
the man he sought, he quested onwards, not with 
his nose close to the ground seeking the trail but 
with stern waving and head erect, hoping to ‘ get 
the wind’ of his mislaid master. Noting this 
typical action it was not hard to decide that, despite 
his unusual colour, he was well and truly bred. 


gt] 
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There ate plenty of pointers both good and bad ; 
the good ones will naturally be cherished by anyone 
who still likes to see them in the field, and even 
second-raters can be tolerated. But if you see one 
seeking his game with nose to the ground as a 
terrier does, do not buy—if you want a good one 
for field work. The winding of distant game and 
standing steady behind it, that is the main business 
of a pointer, and unless his head is held high he 
will fail to wind it far enough away. 

It seems that the first real pointers seen in this 
country were brought from Spain soon after the 
eighteenth century had begun. From old writers 
we can gather that these dogs were slow, heavy, and 
clumsily built, and also that the all-round sportsman, 
Colonel Thornton, took them in hand to improve 
them for field work. Besides Spanish there were 
also French pointers, which may or may not have 
been of the same pure breed; they were lighter 
built than their Spanish relatives. Probably 
Thornton used these in the course of producing 
the ideal dog which he had so clearly pictured in 
his mind. Then he seems to have thought of 
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another cross—this time with the foxhound— 
a strange one indeed if one considers that what are 
virtues in the foxhound are mostly the opposite 
of those desirable in the pointer. The hound 
mainly hunts by the scent which the fox has left 
behind him on the ground, and on a really cold scent 
he will puzzle this out bit by bit, with nose held low, 
endeavouring to find some spot on which he can be 
absolutely sure that the fox has set its pad. When 
this is found he ‘ speaks’ to it in order to convey 
the important information to his fellows. Nov, it 
is not meet that a pointer should either keep—or 
even for a moment put—his nose to the ground—he 
should not ‘ puzzle’ out the whereabouts of his 
game—and further it is doubtful if any sportsmen 
ever approved of his giving tongue. Another 
objection to the cross, which Thornton himself 
would at once see, was that the hound could not 
afford to dally once he had learnt the direction his 
quarry had taken ; for if he did not at once follow 
at his best pace he might be run out of scent; 
therefore ‘ dash’ was necessary in order to get on 
better terms. ‘Dash’ is not at all a bad thing in 
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a pointer when he is crossing too and fro and 
ranging wide whilst searching for game; but as 
soon as he becomes aware that it is in his vicinity 
he must exercise considerable restraint, otherwise 
his special peculiarity of slowing up, ‘ drawing’ 
towards, and finally becoming immobile whilst 
‘pointing’ the game, could not occur and he 
would be no longer useful as a specialist. Altogether 
at first sight the improvement of the pointer, as a 
pointer, by such a cross must have seemed difficult 
even to its very practical originator. He probably 
reckoned that having bred-in certain distinctly 
undesirable characteristics they could be bred-out 
again, or at all events neutralized, so that the unique 
and essential characteristics of the pointer could be 
retained and even improved. The work might be 
easier because both breeds in all probability were 
once of the same stock. 

Thornton knew that the sole scent by which 
pointers should be guided to game was that which 
was air-borne, whereas the hound, which he was 
using as a cross, had to rely to a great extent on 
body-scent left by a passing animal. But what may 
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have finally decided him was the sight of hounds 
on a good scenting day racing along, running 
almost mute with heads high from the ground. 
Obviously they were recognizing and following an 
air-borne scent, which might often be some yards 
away from the ground over which the animal they 
pursued had actually passed. So long as they could 
follow this they were independent of, and did not 
in fact seek for, body, or rather foot, scent which 
lay on the ground where the fox had trodden. 
The pointer should proceed in precisely the same 
manner but with infinitely greater caution, for the 
first whiff of scent he gets may not always give him 
a clue to the immediate position of the game. 
So a thoughtful sportsman and breeder acted on 
this idea and was no doubt successful in ultimately 
producing better pointers than those which he had 
originally owned. He especially improved their 
stamina and endurance so that they would be still 
untired and working well at the end of a long day, 
which had not been the case in earlier times. He 
did not breed out the original staunchness and 
steadiness which were so essential; or, if he did, 
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he bred it in again, as the following anecdote will 
show. 

There was no instantaneous photography in those 
days, yet Thornton wished to obtain a really life-like 
picture of his two best dogs, Juno and Pluto, with 
birds in front of them in the field. Therefore he 
instructed a well-known painter to do this. 
Neither a painting or even a mere sketch of such a 
scene can be accurately transferred to paper or 
canvas in a few moments; a considerable period 
is necessary. In this case the two dogs and the 
painter with his easel and other paraphernalia 
accompanied the Colonel to the partridge ground. 
There the dogs were given the word to ‘ hold up’, 
and before long one of them winded birds and drew 
to a point. His fellow not far away halted in his 
stride and backed him. The painter selected the 
best view-point and sketched the whole scene. 
He did not hurty matters—indeed there was no 
need—for that superb brace stayed absolutely 
motionless and steady on their point for one hour 
and a quarter | 

The story is no doubt true, and those of us who 
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have themselves worked pointers can see no reason 
why it should not be repeated to-day. I myself 
when a boy once sat beside an old gentleman whilst, 
so yatds away downwind from his favourite 
pointer, he slowly smoked the best part of a long 
black cigar. At the moment the dog was standing 
birds in rough grass in front of us and never moved 
from his original position. The old man smoked 
and talked in his ordinary quiet fashion and would 
from time to time draw my attention to some good 
feature in the stance of the motionless animal. 
Finally after inspecting his watch and remarking 
“ Half an hour ”, he picked up his gun, which had 
been resting on the bank beside us, murmured “ Keep 
close to me ”’, and then, cocking his gun, he moved 
slowly up until, when he was within 10 yards of the 
still scent-entranced dog, a covey of birds rose, at 
which he fired both barrels and one bird fell. The 
dog was down flat and so remained whilst the 
retriever, who always seemed to have his nose 
touching his master’s calves, was sent for the dead 
bird. 

Then the order was that we should go in the 
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direction of a pond in order that the dogs should 
have water. The pointer was waved up and 
onwards, and we proceeded. Another lot of birds 
were found on the way, and I fancy that a brace 
of that second lot came down. After these had 
been retrieved the dogs drank and wallowed and 
the old man smoked another cigar. A leisurely old 
fellow, who often remarked in the shooting field, 
““ Now, there’s no need to hurry.” Whether this 
objection to haste, when applied literally to the 
patient pointer, just in order to emphasize his 
staunchness, met with the approval of the latter, 
who had to hold his point whilst his master smoked 
and dilated on his virtues, no one seemed to know 
—or care. 

Mention of the visit to a pond reminds me of the 
fact that a pointer will outstay a setter when there 
is no water obtainable. The former probably came 
from Africa across to Spain, and in any case there 
are pretty large waterless tracts, even where game Is 
found, in both countries. Anyone meditating a 
shooting trip to badly watered parts of the world, 
if in doubt as to whether pointers or setters should 
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accompany him, had better decide in favour of the 
former, unless there are other important consider- 
ations which may counterbalance the first one. 
For instance the pointer has a much thinner coat 
than the setter, and there are occasions where this 
will handicap him, especially if blood-sucking 
insects are about. 

There are well-known kennels of good pointers 
to-day just as there have been in the past when, 
besides Colonel Thornton, Lord Lauderdale, 
Mr. Edge, Mr. Garth, Mr. Pilkington, and others 
had noted strains. These were all working pointers, 
that is to say quality in the field was considered 
before points necessary for the show bench. Yet if 
one can judge from old pictures and prints some of 
these might hold their own in good company to-day. 
They were perhaps a trifle shorter in the head than 
a modern judge might approve of, but this never 
prevented them being the first-raters in the field that 
their breeders expected them to be. 

The pointer was certainly the favourite partridge 
dog with southern sportsmen in the days when 
stubbles were knee high, roots were sown broadcast, 
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and guns were muzzle loading. Later, in the south, 
partridge shooting over either pointers or setters 
went out of fashion owing to the lack of suitable 
ground and changed methods of cultivation. 
The feet of pointers were more affected by long 
gallops over stiff short stubble than they had been 
when the latter was left long. The setters’ feet 
were less affected, and it was perhaps a more 
popular breed than the pointer for a few years. 
Before long, however, the sight of either breed 
working in front of guns over cultivated land 
became a rare one, and nowadays you have to go 
north or elsewhere amongst the heather if you want 
to see them well and truly at work. Even there, 
setters now outnumber pointers, and in that sort 
of country there are sufficient reasons for the 
preference. 

By the way, as regards both pointers and setters, 
in the days when they were needed on each first of 
September, their feet always used to be hardened 
by taking them for runs behind a trotting horse, 
ridden, or between the shafts, on some smooth 
metalled road, at frequent intervals for a week or 
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two before the eventful day on which their work 
was due to begin. Whether this did a great deal 
of good I cannot myself say, I only know that older 
men with long and practical experience nearly all 
insisted on that hardening exercise being carried 
out. Foot baths of salt and water were also 
considered to be essential for the well being of some 
dogs, but not for others; presumably there were 
sound reasons for this distinction. 

In this country the pointer was seldom allowed 
to retrieve the game, after he had found and stood 
to it and his master had brought down a bird, or 
rolled over a hare. The practice was generally 
condemned on the ground that a dog permitted 
to do this was apt to become unsteady, both on his 
point and after the shot, both of which things are 
undesirable. Yet on the Continent, and also 
I believe in America, the practice of training them 
to do the work of a retriever as well as their 
own is pretty general. Judging from personal 
experience of La Chasse in France the system 
seems to answer; but in the places where I have 
carried a gun on such occasions there has always 
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been less game about than would be found on 
similar farms here. Therefore an unsteady dog 
which, if it ran in or chased in this country might 
thereby flush a lot of game out of shot, did not do 
a great deal of mischief in places across the Channel 
where game was scanty. In addition a frugally 
minded Frenchman hates to see a kilo or two of 
good food, such as a hare will furnish, escaping after 
a stray pellet has found lodgment. Then a pointer 
which is quick off the mark, and speedy when he 
gets going, is reckoned to be a valuable asset and 
helpful to the bag. This material view of the 
matter may of course be right ; but whether it is a 
gain in the long run is a moot point. But on many 
of the better, well-preserved French shoots the 
pointer is expected to behave in English fashion. 
Their habit of bobbing the tails of pointers does 
not improve the appearance of their dogs, some of 
which would be good looking indeed without that 
mutilation. One ultra humane lady in this country 
many years ago told me it was cruel to allow a dog 
to “ gallop about until the end of its tail bleeds ”. 
However, I am quite sure that the dog prefers the 
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gallop plus the blood, which does not inconvenience 
him in the least, to being deprived of the run in 
which exuberance leads him to flail his sides with 
a laterally working stern until the tip of it becomes 
slightly discoloured. One Frenchman, however, 
told me in answer to a question, that this bleeding 
was the reason why they amputated two-thirds 
of a pointer’s tail | 

In this country the average pointer still has to 
behave in just the same orthodox fashion that our 
forefathers insisted on. On the Continent he may 
be set to any job that turns up which is likely to fill 
the game bag. Open country or woodland, wood- 
cock on the hill-side, partridges in the valley, 
rabbits in the thickets, he may have to tackle them 
all and does indeed in most instances ptoduce 
results. I even saw one who had dropped from the 
eminence of his specialist ancestors until at last he 
had come to fulfill the normal duties of a terrier 
when rabbits are being ferreted. He investigated 
each hole before ferrets were put down, and his 
decisions as to the presence, or absence, of the rabbit 
in any particular burry were considered reliable. 
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Thus although he was not formerly intended to be 
an ‘all purposes’ dog, the pointer now can do 
work that his forbears would have been castigated 
for engaging in. 

The influence of the strain from whose eccentric 
procedure, as soon as they winded game, the name 
‘pointer’ was derived, is hard to breed out. 
First, second, or even third, crosses with other 
breeds, although the product may have lost the 
ranging habit, will nevertheless often surprise 
one by coming to an almost rigid point and 
holding this for an appreciable time before 
they dash in to flush the thing which they have 
winded. 

For several days in Australia I went out after 
quail accompanied by a mongrel sort of beast 
reported to have “some pointer blood in him ”. 
I could identify two or three breeds as probable 
ancestors, but there was small trace of the blood 
relationship referred to except a trifle in the contour 
of the skull and in the curve and carriage of his 
stern. Quail were innumerable and I shot them 
till local supplies of cartridges were exhausted. 
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That mongtel stood, and crudely pointed, nine- 
tenths of them. He was certainly a ‘ potterer’, 
but every now and then on any bits of barren ground 
he would travel fast in search, and then his swinging 
stern would flagellate his lean ribs incessantly, 
exactly as that of his remote ancestor had done. This 
was to me clear proof that the legend of his august 
beginnings was in reality no legend but a true tale. 
At any rate it showed that the pointer strain is hard 
to breed out completely. Let us hope that in this 
country at all events we shall keep its old purity. 
Perfection is merely an ideal impossible of attain- 
ment in anything, and one does not expect to find 
it in a sporting dog. Nevertheless, incredible as it 
may sound, there came into our own kennels, in the 
later seventies, a pointer which, if he was not perfect, 
was so near it that out of the people who saw him at 
work there was not one practical shooting man who 
could find any fault at all in his behaviour. Yet far 
less time than is usually devoted to dogs of that 
breed had been spent on his training. 
He came to us as the result of an exchange of 
well-bred pups with someone in Yorkshire or 
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Lancashire. We wanted a whole coloured dog for 
breeding purposes, and the breeder of Satan, the 
black pup which we received, exchanged him with 
us for a liver and white one. When he arrived 
Satan was rather less than half-grown and had 
received no training except that he could recognize 
his own name and would also respond to a whistle. 
He must have been born rather late in the previous 
summer and came to us just before the partridge 
shooting ended on 1st February. 

A day or two before that date we discovered what 
an extraordinarily precocious pup we had acquired. 
We had been told that at his birth-place he had 
never been beyond the immediate purlieus of the 
house and garden and had never seen any game 
either dead or alive. Our own garden was a largish 
one with about 4 acres of lawn, shrubberies, and 
flower beds, besides a kitchen garden walled on 
three sides. Normally there was no wing game near 
us yet very occasionally a partridge or pheasant 
would be flushed or reported on the premises. 
If the stray visitor happened to be the latter bird 


it was nearly always found on one particular patch 
Cc 
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of ground which perennially held a crop of 
Jerusalem artichokes. Pheasants have a particular 
liking for those tubers and also I think for the seeds. 
In fact if anyone has a spare bit of open land in 
the midst of game covers, and plants this with 
Jerusalems, it always forms an unfailing centre of 
attraction for longtails. Four or five young dogs 
including Satan were being given a run on the lawn 
and were gaily romping and chasing each other 
about. Suddenly in the midst of this play Satan 
stopped and went a few yards apart from the others, 
lifted his head in the air, and most surprisingly 
began to ‘ draw’ up-wind. 

This action by a mere pup was so unexpected 
that both my father and myself, who were with 
the youngsters, simultaneously exclaimed at it. The 
forwatd movement was in the direction of the 
attichokes, most of which a gardener had lifted as 
required and at the same time left the long stalks 
scattered on the ground so that there was still a 
bit of cover there. This was about a hundred yards 
from that part of the lawn where the dogs 
were exercising. An uneven line of widely spaced 
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shrubs separated lawn grass from vegetables. 
That most astonishing pup continued to draw on, 
and both his attitude and actions whilst doing this 
wete precisely those of an experienced pointer. 
The other pups wete rounded up. I took charge of 
them and watched proceedings through a convenient 
gap whilst my father followed Satan, who had by 
then reached the vegetables. His already deliberate 
pace slackened still more as he went, stepping high 
and stiffly, across an asparagus bed and then on to 
where patches of carrots and parsnips had been 
bordered with a tan-chip path, edged with seakale 
pots on its other side. Amongst those pots he 
gradually ceased to move forward and finally 
stiffened to a point which, posed and staunch, he 
held exactly like a veteran dog might have done. 
A most amazing pup. 

My father let him hold the point awhile and then 
advanced slowly up to, and eventually past, the dog. 
The latter never moved. ‘Ten yards beyond him a 
cock pheasant got up noisily and rose vertically to 
clear the adjacent wall. My father, turning, saw 
Satan motionless, but now erect and watching, so 
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instinctively his hand went up, and although the 
only previous instruction as to the meaning of that 
signal had been given in two short lessons, Satan 
obeyed it—dropped—and stayed down. Half a 
minute later he was waved up and then he advanced 
to where the bird had been, savouring for a few 
seconds the scent that lingered in the air. Then 
without further orders he broke into a shambling 
puppyish gallop, going straight to where he could 
get the wind of the rest of the garden. Once, and 
once only, he quartered this, crossing and 
recrossing it in almost exact parallels, then entirely 
of his own accord he came to heel and so followed 
his master sedately to where J waited with the other 
pups. When this episode occurred he was not much 
over seven months old, yet a remark made that 
“he might be a third season dog, judging by his 
behaviour ”, was teally entirely justifiable. 

Satan continued exactly as he had begun. One 
would think that he had been born fully trained and 
with brain fully developed. Nothing but his 
youthful shape and gallop showed him to be still 
immature. Obviously he had inherited highly 
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developed racial instincts and these were perfectly 
translated into action at a phenomenally early age. 
He had learned in a few lessons the essentials of 
perfect obedience to, and intelligent understanding 
of, vocal commands, whistles, and signals, whereas 
the rest of his contemporaries, whose training he 
had shared, still had only a very rudimentary 
knowledge of them. After seeing him perform 
so faultlessly with the pheasant in the artichoke bed, 
it was decided to omit the usual preliminaries to 
work in the field, such as taking him out to watch 
a senior ranging and standing birds, before he 
was introduced to the same work and other things 
which other young dogs only acquired slowly. 
Satan was taken out and straightway allowed to 
work loose, and alone—an unprecedented honour ; 
but the results of it were even beyond our naturally 
high expectations. Further, unlike most infant 
prodigies, there was no backsliding or falling off 
later on. Until the last day of his life every gun 
before whom he ranged, either alone or with another 
dog, would closely watch the finished, faultless work 
of this unique artist and master of his craft. 
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On this first occasion he was given the wind of 
a field of young wheat ; a wave of the hand and an 
otder to “ hold up ” set him travelling fast to the 
indicated flank. There, at just about the same 
distance from us that an experienced dog would 
naturally have gone, this untutored youngster 
turned squarely and swept back again to almost an 
equal distance on the other flank. There he made 
the proper amount of advance, swung past in front 
of us again, and repeated this perhaps a dozen times. 
Then, a few yards before his right-handed turn was 
due, his pace altered for a stride or two and he made 
a half-turn up-wind. After questing stiffly forward 
a few yards he came to that decided sort of point 
which indicates that a dog has reached his final 
limit of advance, and also that he knows precisely 
where the birds are couched. 

We walked up the 80 yards which separated 
us until we were about 10 yards behind him, and 
there halted. After about half minute had passed 
my father walked right up and stood beside him. 
He still remained motionless as a statue. Presently 
the birds rose about 15 yards ahead whilst man 
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and dog wete side by side. When the pheasant in 
the garden had risen his master had lifted a hand to 
signify ‘down!’ and the dog had obeyed. Since 
then there had been no chance for a further lesson : 
the pair of birds now rising were the only others 
he had seen. But his trainer was not now given 
time to lift a warning hand because, before the birds 
had got a yatd in the air, Satan was down and 
stayed down. In fact that first signalled order 
never once needed to be repeated: ever afterwards 
the dog was always down quicker then any hand 
could have been lifted. The sound of the whirring 
rise of birds and the drop of pointer to earth seemed 
almost to be one and the same event if Satan had 
been pointing the birds which rose. Others which 
got up far away he never failed to sight (or some- 
times from his position he could only have heard or 
sensed them), and would drop at once. But with 
very distant ones it was noticed that then Satan 
dropped less suddenly than usual and always kept 
an eye turned towards his master to see the expected 
signal which, probably given without delay, would 
send him up and going again. 
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When some months after spring training the 
shooting season began, the routine procedure of 
his ways never altered. Fast, but sagely cautious, he 
was so wise to eddying winds that no one ever saw 
him flush a bird, or send couched ground game 
afoot, by accident. Never did he hasten their 
flight by advancing too near, nor did he make his 
point unnecessarily far away. In both these 
respects his judgment was more certain than a 
man’s could be. An occasional accidental flushing 
of birds before scent has been wafted to the dog 
is often most difficult to avoid on bad scenting days, 
ot when usually keen noses may be clogged with 
pollen, or in shifty winds. Not once through all 
three seasons of his working life did any such, even 
excusable, misfortune happen to Satan. No one 
ever temembetred him putting up a single head of 
game which he had not first winded and then 
signified as much. That is more than can be said 
of any other free ranging setter or pointer which 
I have ever seen that has been worked continuously 
amongst game. 

Even if a gun was fired far away from him he 
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would be down and waiting for orders immediately 
the sound of the distant shot had travelled to his 
eats; but in such cases he sometimes showed 
intelligent selectiveness. He could distinguish, 
apparently by deduction, or direct observation, 
whether that shot had been fired by one of the line 
of guns (often a long one) before which he was 
ranging ot by somebody else. As an instance of 
this : It chanced that once when we were shooting 
in open country there was for a while another 
party on an adjoining beat, only divided from us 
by a fence of posts and rails. At one time, indeed, 
our right-hand gun was less than a hundred yards 
from their left-hand one, on the other side of the 
boundary, and both were moving in the same 
direction. The other party had a considerable 
amount of shooting at close-lying partridges in 
clover. But not once did Satan take the slightest 
notice of that shooting, although for a while at one 
extremity of his beat the other party were nearer to 
him than any of our guns, who also had some 
shooting. No matter whether the report was in 
front or behind him as he ranged to and fro no 
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mistake was made as to which side of the fence it 
had come from. If it was on our side he dropped ; 
if from the adjoining beat, it was entirely ignored. 

All rules, such as that which forbids either pointer 
ot setter to go through any gateway or fence 
without permission, were religiously kept by that 
conscientious dog. The order “ ware fence!”’, 
once given and appropriately explained, was 
sufficient for him. He might wind birds in some 
fields separated from the one we were in by a fence 
with gaps or perhaps an open gateway. In such 
a case we used to watch him advance, drawing on 
towards the birds, but still too far away, when he 
reached the opening in the fence from what he 
considered was the correct spot for his point to be 
made. He was sure that game was in front but 
still uncertain of its exact distance and position. 
Therefore he merely came to a standstill quite 
distinct from, but faintly suggestive of, his normal 
pointing attitude and then for an instant might turn 
his head towards us in hopes perhaps that permission 
to proceed would be given. But meanwhile, close 
before him was the limit line—his frontier as it 
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wete—On n'y passe pas was a universal rule. 
The dog knew it and obeyed. 

Much might be written of the many things which 
first an infant prodigy and later a perfect and unique 
attist did, or did not do, according as his wise 
brain or man’s remembered rules directed. He was 
from the first a perfect dog and held his reputation 
unaltered until at four years old he died from a kick 
received from a raw cart colt ina farmyard. Yet, if 
his life history was written now in full, many 
incidents in it would no doubt be classed under the 
heading “ Too good to be true ”’, and few of those 
of us who knew that sable pointer are now alive 
to bear witness to his unique and subtly fine 
intelligence. 


CHAPTER II 
SETTERS 


Much that is written above concerning the ways 
of pointers applies equally to setters. Yet there is 
considerable difference in their temperaments 
which it seems hopeless to endeavour to explain 
through the medium of printer’s ink. One may 
perhaps convey a little of what is meant by saying 
that the pointer is more good-naturedly amenable 
to the influence of his trainer, and the setter is more 
“ stand-offish ’. But occasionally one will find this 
difference reversed. Which exception may prove 
that it is the rule. In the shooting field and in 
average country there is not much to choose 
between the setter and the pointer as regards 
utility. 

As the friend and companion of man, most 
people, myself included, will prefer the setters. 
Three varieties of these are available for choice— 


the Gordons, the English, and the Irish. All are 
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beautiful. The graceful body lines attract, also the 
clear feathering of the legs and tail, as well as the 
balanced carriage of the latter. Look at the blue 
bloom on the coat of a healthy Gordon in tip-top 
condition, even when there has been no application 
of brush or rubber. One can see the same thing 
perhaps on some fruits or on the perfectly healthy 
skins of wild-living black folk, but on little else. 
Then the golden gleams which, even without the 
aid of sunlight, fleck the rich coat of an Irish setter. 
Has any artist ever yet been able to reproduce these 
beauties on his canvas? The English setter is 
useful and good-looking, but most of us probably 
consider that both the black and tan of the Gordon 
and the rich whole coloured Irish are more 
attractive in appearance. But the English setter of 
to-day is certainly a better looking, finer dog than 
his predecessor of fifty years ago. 

If field work is to be taken as the sole criterion 
of worth in those three breeds it is hard to decide 
which of them provides the most finished workers. 
There are first-class dogs amongst all of them, and 
you will also find quite, or nearly, useless specimens. 
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Perhaps on the whole setters include a larger 
percentage of those totally unexpected ‘ wasters ’ 
than can be found amongst the pointers. This idea 
may be a mistake on my part, or it may be that the 
setter breeds have not been so long established as the 
pointers. Usually those worthless setters (which 
are not common) suffer from some temperamental 
defect such as an irresistible inclination to run 
amok in various ways and at uncertain times. 
Some appear to have either a queerly developed 
brain, or one which is non-receptive. 

We once had one, a Gordon which was usually 
extremely good, but for short intervals might be 
indescribably bad, which we kept and worked for 
some years. He was a tip-top performer in every 
respect, either as one of a brace, or by himself. 
Once, I think it was his second year, his behaviour 
throughout the whole season was absolutely 
faultless. But with that one exception, for so long 
as we had him (and we kept him till he died as an 
old dog) he ‘went mad’ at least once a year and 
generally oftener. This sometimes happened when 
he was with a companion and sometimes when he 
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was alone. It was always a quite unexpected and 
unaccountable performance, and there were no 
pteliminary symptoms. The precise details of 
most of those outbreaks are forgotten, but there is 
one which still remains clear to me. 

Years ago near the beginning of September three 
of us were shooting partridges over this dog 
between Westbury and Warminster on an open 
atable farm with no hedges except on the boundaries. 
The wind was a bit difficult for any dog, for it was 
light and uncertain and kept veering a good deal ; 
but despite these vagrant airs the setter found, and 
stood to, several coveys which under the atmospheric 
circumstances even a good dog might have been 
excused for having flushed accidentally There were 
a good many hares about and one or two were shot 
overt his point. Then, whilst going free, he swung 
round at right angles, and stood, steady as a rock, 
to birds. We walked towards him, and having 
covered perhaps 20 yards, were almost within 
shot. Suddenly, without the slightest warning, 
that well-trained dog ranin. He went clean through 
the midst of the covey which, however, he totally 
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ignored, and then raced on without a check until 
he had neared a boundary hedge. There he turned 
and afterwards worked on by himself, galloping 
fast but automatically, crossing and quartering the 
ground in perfect fashion. He flushed several lots 
of birds on his way as well as a hare, but he did not 
point, neither did he chase, any of them. There was 
some use of the whistle, but he did not heed it. 
Finally his course brought him back near us, and 
the man with us cut across and shouted as he raced 
by. Then that temporarily insane dog suddenly 
became himself again and, answering to the word 
“Heel! ”, came walking sedately in behind his 
interceptor. There was a friendly wave of his tail, 
as he came to where the two guns were standing, in 
answer to the query ‘‘ What in the world have you 
been doing?” He was not a bit shamefaced like 
he always was if he thought he had transgressed. 
Now, what could have occurred in the brain of that 
dog who was usually such a level tempered and well 
behaved animal ? 

Another setter, also a Gordon, which we had 
bought at six months old, was also queerly afflicted ; 
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but in that case the oddity may have been physical, 
although it seems unlikely. Preliminary training 
proceeded in the usual way and the dog was a 
receptive pupil. When we first took him out to 
birds in the spring he took not the slightest notice 
of them ; but that is not very unusual in the early 
days of either setter or pointer: yet they become 
interested after a few outings with an old dog. 
In this case the example of the old one made no 
difference to the youngster. We then tested him at 
home to see if he had anything wrong with his 
power of smell. So far as we could discover he 
always found things put out of sight amongst 
bushes, such as a bone, as well as the usual traces 
which other dogs leave behind them; but never 
would he own the scent of any bird or beast in the 
field. Finally we abandoned our efforts and gave 
him to a non-shooting friend who only wanted a 
nice looking pet. 

A brother of this man, who was fond of shooting, 
came home on leave. He, thinking that he 
recognized a waste of good material, persuaded 


his brother to send the setter to a keeper near by, 
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who had a reputation as a dog trainer. This man 
kept the dog for six months and finally reported 
that he was absolutely devoid of nose. This, as 
far as game was concerned, had been our own 
decision, but we had not mentioned it when giving 
him to our friend, just as a pet. At last the 
shooting brother set him to hunt rabbits with 
spaniels. If bunny was in sight, this strange dog 
would pursue with zest and on one occasion he 
actually caught and killed one in an open field. 
But when he was unsighted the scent of the fleeing 
rabbit was no use to him at all. Yet apart from wild 
birds or animals he could always use his nose in 
a normally effective way. One cannot even guess 
at a reason for this selectiveness nor did we ever 
hear of another case like it. 

Once it was thought that the same failure to use 
his nose in the field had occurred in a pointer ; but 
when the dog was seen, there proved to be quite 
another reason. Meeting a casual acquaintance 
one day he asked if I would have a look at a dog 
of his which, although he had been repeatedly 
taken out amongst partridges, took no interest at 
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all in them. Whilst walking over to his house he 
told me that he was not a dog man and perhaps he 
had not ‘done the right thing’, and he then 
produced the dog for my inspection. He was a 
solitary man who saw few visitors and had kept the 
dog for three months, taking it out all the time on 
his own land and believing that it was a long 
pedigreed pointer. It was not—although it rather 
resembled one. It was a Dalmatian or ‘ plum 
pudding dog’ which lacked all the bold spots 
characteristic of his breed. Some rogue had 
noticed its outward resemblance to a pointer and 
had advertised it as being one, and the owner who 
had asked for my advice had been ‘ done down’. 
Therefore the mental history sheet of the pointer 
is still clean so far as the writer knows. 

In shape the Dalmatian, or as he used to be called 
the ‘ carriage dog’, is a bit like a pointer, but is 
quite differently marked. The knowledgeable 
rogue had noticed the lack of spots on the speci- 
men mentioned, had then concocted an illustrious 
pointer pedigree, and sold him to a man who 
confessed to me that he did not “know much 
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about dogs”. An ingenious and bold fraud, for 
no one has ever seen a Dalmatian in the field which 
was any good as a pointer substitute. Nevertheless 
long ago they must have had a mutual origin, if 
outward appearance is any guide. Perhaps a little 
training and inducement would show that a 
Dalmatian is not really devoid of a nose for game 
but that it only needs developing. 

At my own home the setters were usually 
Gordons, an occasional Irishman, and a still more 
occasional English one, which was invariably 
a Laverack, a bluish white body colour heavily 
ticked. One of these who had passed his prime for 
several years always accompanied us if we went 
snipe shooting to Glastonbury or elsewhere. 
Age had sobered him, his original pace was gone, 
and he had begun to save his old legs by ranging 
less widely than he used to. This, however, was 
no great disadvantage when we went snipe shooting. 
He was good amongst the longbills and, owing 
perhaps to a habit of carrying his head a good deal 
higher even than the normal setter, he winded 
snipe at an extraordinarily long distance, and would 
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begin drawing far away and so advance, with 
extreme caution, until he ultimately pointed. 
Altogether there was no excuse for an accompanying 
gunner missing, on the ground that the rise of the 
snipe was unexpected. This was perhaps just as 
well, for when a ranging dog was being used we had 
to reverse our usual method with snipe and, in 
otder to give the dog a fair chance, walked up 
instead of down-wind. Consequently the shooting 
was trickier than usual, for there was no need for the 
birds to edge round into the wind: they went 
straight away into it and their flight immediately 
became an erratic and baffling one. 

One seldom gains much, as regards the bag, by 
using a ranging and pointing dog to snipe unless 
the cover is unusually good. But as a larger 
amount of ground can be effectively worked than 
could be covered if you were walking without a 
dog, or with one that only potters about close 
in front, approximately at least an equal number of 
birds are got in the course of a day. And the sight 
of a well trained setter or pointer working will 
always add to your pleasure. 
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‘Bolton,’ as the Laverack was called, used to do 
something which in my experience was unique 
amongst either pointers or setters. If he found a 
jack snipe which was missed, or not shot at, and, 
as is their usual custom, pitched again within about 
a hundred yards, he would undoubtedly mark it 
and remember the exact spot. This was evident 
from his subsequent behaviour ; for although he 
did not go direct to the spot he would range rather 
closer to us, and presently, if he happened to have 
finished his up-wind turn near where the jack had 
pitched, he would edge round in an almost 
ostentatiously careful manner, until he got the wind 
of the bird which he knew was there. With 
partridge, when he made his always cautious turn 
as soon as he lost the benefit of the wind, his manner 
was entirely different. One other dog of mine 
would similarly mark an unwounded jack snipe and 
remember its whereabouts, but she was of quite 
a different breed and will be written of later on. 
In our kennels at the same time as this Laverack 
there was a dog which we never succeeded in 
allocating to any known setter breed, and several 
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knowledgeable friends to whom she was shown 
were equally puzzled. She came from near Hereford 
and had a pedigree going back a generation or two. 
In the letter accompanying it, the sender emphasized 
the fact that the bitch was an Of English Setter. 
Later he repeated this, emphasizing the adjective, 
and concluded by saying that the breed was ‘ rare’. 
This would be about 1873 or perhaps a trifle later. 
The word ‘ Old’ may have been used and applied 
to other setters before but no one in our part of the 
world had heard of it as a distinct breed. The 
vendor was written to for information but did not 
reply, and we heard some time later that he had died 
soon after the bitch was sent to us. She was a clear 
orange and white, of rather small setter size and 
shape, except that her tail, which she carried 
correctly, was thought by some of us to be just 
a trifle shorter than usual. 

Taken into the field she found birds and stood 
to them well. In order to compare her style with 
that of other setters a Gordon was put to work 
with her, as a brace. Both dogs found birds, held 
their points well, and each backed the other. 
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Their respective poses were practically identical 
except for one thing, which was that when it came 
to the turn of the orange and white bitch to back 
the Gordon, whilst he stood to birds, her position 
was nearer the ground, more of a crouch in fact, 
than is usual. Yet that was probably only an 
individual oddity. Some of us thought that she 
had some resemblance to the old style springer 
spaniel, but the likeness if any must have been 
slight, because a very good judge of springers who 
saw her declared that we were wrong. Most 
springers then were lighter built and higher on the 
leg than they are now (even the modern Welsh 
variety is low in comparison) but did not much 
more resemble a setter then than they do 
to-day. 

However she was actually bred, the mystery 
attaching to that nominally ‘Old’ English setter 
is one that I should like to be able to solve. The 
more so because in my nursery days a hundred- 
year-old print hung in front of my cot, showing a 
dog with foot uplifted standing to game. This 
ptint was not a coloured one, but not only the 
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matkings but also the shape and appearance of 
the animal depicted agreed almost precisely with the 
one which later on we had in the kennels. She was 
actually compared with the picture whilst she was 
standing to game. Even the rather sharp knee 
bend of the raised foreleg was duplicated. The 
title at the foot of this print, which even at that time 
was an antique, was merely “The Old Setter”, 
without any variety qualification. 

We are told that ‘setters’, that is to say setters 
with something like the same appearance that they 
now have, are a breed which was first produced in 
comparatively recent times, not much more than 
two hundred years ago. This may be correct 
although, if one relies on ancient mention of dogs, 
the spaniel seems to have been called setter, and 
occasionally setter would be called spaniel, quite 
indifferently. Indeed, there is one instance of the 
latter transposition of name as late as 1810 in a book 
by Dobson. And as a possible proof that the 
setter breed did in fact exist at least four hundred 
yeats ago in a shape which nearly corresponded 
to that of our present ones, there is a painting of one 
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by Albrecht Diirer. And Durer died somewhere 
about 1528. 

Although there is no clear evidence to go on one 
would imagine that spaniels were the more ancient 
breed and that at some time these split into two 
varieties. One, a low built rather heavy dog, from 
which have come most of the spaniels of to-day. 
The other, not so heavily built, higher on the legs, 
and probably used for work in fairly open country ; 
this was perhaps an ancestor of the springer. 
A pointer or something similar crossed with it might 
produce a dog which would resemble the setter of 
later years. The springer or light-built dog might 
continue to be preserved as a pure strain, but the 
crossbreds might eventually stabilize into a separate 
breed after a few generations and perhaps further 
admixtures. 

It is certain that from very early times dogs which 
sometimes seem to have resembled spaniels and 
sometimes setters were used either for taking game 
with various sorts of nets, or for hawking. Those 
dogs were collectively called ‘sitters’ or ‘setters ’ 
because, whatever sort they really were, they 
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‘crouched low’ behind their game. There seems 
to be no doubt that they actually did this, and thus 
aped the pointer by forbearing to flush the game for 
a considerable period after they had found it. Then 
they would give the fowler time to get busy with 
his net or the falconer to come near with his hawk, 
or they may have only halted for a few seconds to 
give him a short warning that game was close at 
hand. Apparently they were either highly valued 
dogs, or else were considered to give so much 
assistance to the sportsman that he was enabled on 
account of their aid to kill an inordinate amount 
of game. At any rate James the First thought it 
well to confine their use to a privileged class and 
we read in records of his reign that no one then 
might keep a ‘ setting dog’ unless either he, or his 
wife, possessed a certain amount of land, producing 
what was then considered to be a substantial sum 
per annum. 

There is no doubt that these “ sitters’ or setters 
were in fact greatly esteemed by all those old 
sportsmen, and a fair proof of this was the fact that 
considerable pains were taken to bring them well 
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under discipline. A man who could efficiently 
train one might demand and receive a high price for 
his services, and this can be found noted and 
commented on in old records of that time. The 
shot-gun was not then sufficiently developed to 
enable the man who carried it to be very efficient 
when shooting at game on the wing, indeed it is 
unlikely that he ever did try to shoot it flying. 
The usual alternative was to use a net and either 
draw, throw, or clap this over the crouched birds or 
sometimes to arrange that they should fly into it. 
Partridges or pheasants may have been tamer in 
those days than they are now, but so cunning must 
the fowler have been who was successful in such 
delicate operations, and so wide his knowledge of 
the ways of the quarry, that one would like to 
believe that such a skilled man was highly paid. 
Yet if his master handed him as much as one shilling 
weekly he probably thought himself fortunate. 
The trainer of dogs was the best paid man. But 
undoubtedly, either through the assistance given 
by the dog, or his own skill, those men regularly 
took many birds back to hall or castle. Most of us 
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if we were given a spaniel and a net, and were told 
that our only meals would consist of the birds 
that we could manage to enmesh in that primitive 
engine, helped by the dog. 

But of course the superior sort of old-time 
sportsman from time immemorial depended mainly 
on his hawks. When he sallied out with falcons, 
dogs were needed to find and flush close-lying 
species of birds, partridge, pheasant, black and red 
grouse, and possibly woodcock if one could be found 
in fairly open country. It would probably be a 
tricky bird for a hawk to strike. For the merlins 
there might be quail, then more plentiful in this 
country than they are to-day, but always found 
in numbers on the Continent. Larks and snipe 
would also suit that small hawk, and for the big 
goshawk the usual quarry was the hare or rabbit. 
For most of these dogs would be needed, and whilst 
they quested on the ground the hawk or hawks 
would ‘wait on’ overhead until the game was 
started. Then they had their flight, and if they 
happened to kill at a distance or anywhere out 
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of sight of the falconers the dogs would find 
(and even then there were also some who would 
retrieve) game which the hawk might have 
abandoned before being located. Folk were thrifty 
in those days and no food was wasted if it could 
be avoided. The sparrowhawk was flown mostly 
at blackbirds and thrushes which, whilst the 
hawk is about, will not leave the shelter of bush 
ot hedge until forced to do so. There would then 
be a chance for the smaller breeds of spaniels 
to show their quality. Had any of us lived in those 
days the springer would most likely have been 
our favourite as an ‘all purposes’ dog, and when 
hawking was fashionable no doubt he was used 
a great deal. 

It must have been a brave sight to see the life 
and colour of a really smart hawking party in old 
days with its entourage of gaily dressed men and 
women and gaudily caparisoned horses. With 
them would be the falconers, some with hooded 
birds on a triangular perch, others carrying them 
on gauntlet and, as the dogs began to do their 
part, probably there would be a cast of hawks 
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which ‘ waited on’ overhead. What excitement 
when, instead of a bird from the ground, a heron 
or a crane was seen passing at a distance! Then 
there would be galloping over all sorts of ground 
to come near enough to be able to get either a cast 
of falcons or a single one to sight it. Then further 
galloping as the party, with heads in air, watched 
the birds as they circled, one in an effort to keep 
safe above the falcons, and the latter striving 
for the vantage point. Ridden with a loose rein 
and allowed to find their own way horses blundered 
into thickets, over stones or unwarily floundered 
breast deep in a bog. The riders saw the falcon rise 
above his quarry, swoop and sometimes miss, 
then swoop again and score a hit, so that the big 
bird came tumbling from the sky. Perhaps the hawk 
stayed fastened, but it often circled in close attend- 
ance on its victim until the earth was reached. 
The falconer arrived and attended to his charge 
and quickly all the field gathered and said what 
a fine flight it had been or maybe turned to jeer 
at a late comer coated from head to foot with mud, 
fresh from some bog hole. 
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Not much to do with the gun dogs this > No— 
not until you consider that had it not been for 
hawking and other old field sports our sporting 
dogs would not have been so carefully bred 
and would not have become so well fitted, 
each for its intended purpose, as they are 
to-day. 

We sell many which go abroad, and our gun 
dogs are there held in high repute. Both Britons 
overseas and foreigners value utility more than their 
good looks, although they also appreciate the latter 
and are proud to own a fine looking ‘ English ’ 
dog. It takes many generations of careful breeding 
before the finest points for field work can be 
firmly established; therefore we should be careful 
that our present high standard of exported dogs 
should be adhered to. If they are intended for 
countries where both pointers and setters are 
expected to retrieve the game as well as find it, 
and any of our customers express a wish to that 
effect, it is not difficult after a little selection to 
choose and train a dog, especially a setter, to fulfil 
the combined duties which may be considered 
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necessary abroad, although we ourselves prefer 
to use two dogs of different breeds. 

Only one of these combination dogs, a Gordon 
setter, has been used by me in this country. This 
was at a time when we had a considerable acreage 
of ground on which game of every sort was scarce. 
He was taken out there soon after he arrived and 
his future activities whilst in my possession were 
always confined to the same comparatively barren 
district. This at first was because, judging from the 
letter received from his master (who had recently 
got crippled and therefore begged me to take 
the dog in order to avoid its being put out of 
the way), the Gordon’s previous history made 
it unlikely that he would be good in a well stocked 
game district or as an example to other dogs. 
He was about two years old or a little over when 
he came to us and had once been broken until 
he was well behaved in all circumstances. In fact 
during his first year he was considered to be 
unusually promising. Unfortunately in the second 
season he was lent by his disabled owner, who 
himself had been a good trainer of dogs, to some 
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temporarily dogless person (who professed to 
know all about the business) for use in September. 
But either the man to whom he was lent was 
a bad handler or else he was wilfully careless. 
After he had returned the dog our friend heard 
from someone, who had seen this once promising 
setter working with his temporary master, that his 
manners were not at all the same as they had been 
in the previous year. On hearing this his owner 
wrote to us and sent him down, expressing a hope 
that he was not past redemption, for he was a 
well bred, good looking beast. 

When he was taken out he and I walked for a long 
way without finding anything, which was all 
to the good as normal initial exuberance was well 
wotked off. The dog ranged and worked its ground 
perfectly and at length stopped and was rigid 
in a perfectly posed point. As the gun walked 
towards the spot, the dog began to ‘creep’, and 
it was thought that he might have birds in front 
of him which were running, and therefore was 
justified in moving forward a little. But this was 
not the case; for after he had crept on only a few 
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yards he flushed a covey which he must have 
known perfectly well were close in front, and then 
chased them. Before we turned for home he stood 
to a hare and this got up within shot, but was 
not fired at, as it would have been injudicious 
to give a setter, who was definitely chasing, the 
satisfaction of mouthing it. When after a lengthy 
course he returned, the usual stern measures 
followed. 

For several months I did my best to remake that 
dog, but with no success. Check-line and every 
other known device were used in turn, but made 
no difference. A once steady dog had become 
unsteady just because for a few days only he had 
been improperly handled. We heard later that when 
a bird had been shot he had been encouraged to 
retrieve it at once, hence unsteadiness later. For 
some time no game which he would have a chance of 
mouthing was shot at, but this made no difference 
and it was clear that he would never again behave 
like a setter is expected to in this country. He was 
an excellent example of how quickly and easily 
even a well trained dog can be spoilt beyond 
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redemption by even a short period of injudicious 
handling. 

The subsequent history of this Gordon may 
perhaps be interesting. After the process of trying 
to recondition him was given up he was taken 
out one day where game was more plentiful. 
There his normally wide ranging was checked 
and he was made to hunt nearly as close to the 
gun as a spaniel does. Both fur and feather were 
shot and he was allowed to retrieve. He did this 
tenderly, and even (with some difficulty) followed 
up and brought back a runner. A snipe which 
fell in water, although he was eager to get at it, 
he declined to swim out to, but howled dismally 
on the bank. That was his only failure and was 
not unexpected. 

Eventually he was given to a man who was 
returning to his farm in Canada. From there we 
afterwards received several letters saying how much 
he was appreciated. A great deal of game was 
killed with his help—he was an efficient house 
guatd—he attended small children of the family 
till within sight of their school and where the road 
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was plain and open—and then returned home 
for other duty. He occasionally killed small vermin 
but nevertheless his mouth always remained tender 
with game. It was entirely owing to the distrac- 
tion caused by that high couraged Gordon that 
his master escaped being damaged by a grizzly 
bear which finally got a well placed bullet. As 
he was never trained to tackle that sort of big 
game it was a good effort for what we had reckoned 
to be a ‘spoilt’ dog. He was in Canada always 
a real family friend who became old and ended 
tragically whilst out with someone in timber 
country. A snowstorm came on and he must have 
got lost. Although a search was made he was 
never found; probably the wolves got him as he 
was making his way home. 

Setters do unlikely things at times, more especially 
when they are not at their proper work but are 
being kept idling about as pets. One was owned 
by a man whose house was on the edge of a meadow 
bordering a southern river, and he let his dog out 
late one night and strolled after him into the 
moonlight. As he opened the field gate he heard 
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a frightful turmoil. Hurrying forward and looking 
in the direction of the noise he saw his dog 
at grips with “something ’ large beside 2 meadow 
gutter. The ‘something’ presently got clear and, 
as it made for the river with the setter disputing 
every yatd of progress, it.was recognized as an 
otter which, despite unremitting attention from the 
dog, reached the river and dived into deep water. 
The dog was so heated by the chase that he took 
a header immediately behind the amphibious 
animal, although normally he very much disliked 
the notion of entering water. 

People who keep setters as pets only, often either 
forget, or perhaps do not know, what enterprising 
dogs they can be. If not well supervised and 
controlled they are in fact liable to become too 
enterprising, even to the extent of doing serious 
damage. Some years ago there was a local tale of 
one whose owner let him run loose about a country 
place but did not bother to watch or inquire into 
his comings and goings. He did not look into the 
matter even when he had heard that some dog was 
worrying sheep in the district. He regretted his 
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neglect when one of the farmers who had suffered 
from the visits of a sheep killer arrived one morning 
with the dead body of the setter in his cart, and 
a sheet of paper on which was entered a long list 
of casualties caused amongst his lambing ewes, 
followed by the computation of his pecuniary 
loss. There was no doubt that the owner of the 
setter was responsible, for the farmer had evidence 
to prove that he shot the dog in the midst of dead 
and dying sheep at the very moment that he had 
pulled down his final victim. His owner had to pay 
a teally substantial sum as compensation, not only 
to the farmer who had detected and shot the culprit 
in the act, but also to others who produced a few 
incriminating, and unmistakable, red gold setter 
hairs which had been collected here and there round 
the folds or yards where their sheep had been 
worried. The owner of the dog paid up, but 
made regretful comment as he handed over the 
cheque,—“ That damned dog was a gift to me 
on my last birthday; but with sheep at this 
particular time apparently making the highest 
ptice ever known, that birthday present has 
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cost me cash enough to buy the best hunter 
in the district.” 

Setters are by no means the only breed of dogs 
which, if an eye is not kept on them when they 
are in country places, may do much damage to 
farm stock, especially to ewes lambing or about 
to lamb. For their own sakes as well as that of 
the flock master everyone who keeps any sort 
of dog should make quite sure that such things 
cannot happen. They are apt to forget when they 
look at their well groomed, well mannered pets 
that any one of these may be a potential sheep 
worrier. It is really just as natural to a dog, as 
it is to a wolf, to kill, chase, or maim things like 
sheep. It is only discipline and supervision which 
ptevent more frequent reversions to hereditary 
habits and instincts. These are to seize, and pull 
down, preferably in company with others of their 
kind, any animal which will furnish either sport 
in killing or, alternatively, food. In these civilized 
days death must be the only penalty for a dog 
clearly convicted of worrying sheep. If there is 
only grave suspicion but not confirmation, 
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immediate transportation to a good and permanent 
home in a large town will answer the purpose. 
Also never forget that a single evil companion 
may corrupt other quite virtuous ones living 
in his neighbourhood, so that they shall sally out 
in company. Once such as these have unlawfully 
slain and tasted the blood of a sheep every one of 
them is liable, indeed practically certain, to repeat 
the crime. Further, they grow inconceivably 
cunning both in slinking off and in reaching a 
rendezvous unobserved, and also in removing evety 
trace of blood from jaws or coat, mud from paws, 
and any other signs of guilt. 

Most of the setters with which I was best 
acquainted in my early days, those in our own kennels 
and in those of adjacent shooting friends, seemed 
to be hardier and healthier than most other breeds ; 
they were never ailing. But in one vatiety of them 
and in connection with one disease only, there 
was a considerable amount of local discussion 
between ourselves and one or two friends who also 
owned them. The variety was the Gordon setter 
and the disease was distemper. We were all agreed 
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in believing that there ‘was something in it’ 
when a middle-aged man, who for many years 
had relied solely on Gordons for his September 
shooting and also in the north, expressed the belief 
that Gordons as a whole not only got distemper 
very severely but that bad after-results from it 
were more frequent with them than in any 
other breed of dog which he had ever kept. 
He always had a large and very mixed kennel 
and thus had a better opportunity of being able 
to make reliable comparisons of distemper, and 
possible variations in its eventual effects on different 
breeds, than the rest of us ; at any rate his judgment 
on such matters was sufficiently sound to make 
us all take some notice. 

In our own case, besides other dogs we had 
several young Gordons, none of which were over 
distemper at the time when the subject was dis- 
cussed. They were from two sturdy and unrelated 
strains. They all eventually had distemper and out 
of two litters, each of about half a dozen pups, 
there were four whose hind-quarters were badly 
and permanently affected by chorea after recovery 
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from the original disease. No such large propor- 
tion, with chorea or any other serious aftermath, 
had ever followed the disease in the other breeds 
of our dogs or in those of our neighbours. That 
disproportion continued and was annually noticed 
for some time afterwards. During the same period 
other friends who had Gordon pups were convinced 
that they were unusually afflicted in this way. 
This, considering what a healthy fellow the Gordon 
was in those days, seemed extraordinary. Yet we 
were none of us absolutely sure that our joint 
observations really amounted to anything more 
than a suspicion which was never either then or 
later confirmed. It may be that the quality of the 
disease will vary slightly and may fot some reason 
hit one breed harder than the rest for a year 
or two. 

Dog ‘owners of these days have indeed reason 
to be grateful to Zhe Field newspaper and its 
trained helpers in their search for a real cure, 
antidote, or preventative, of distemper. There 
have been many quack remedies for that disease, 
not one of which was any good. The Field is the 
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first to achieve a real success, and all dog owners 
ought to feel both a moral and material obligation 
to forward the biggest cheque they can afford to 
The Field Distemper Fund. 

At least sixty years ago occasional dog owners 
were already trying to do something by means 
of inoculation, etc. A cousin of my own, 
Christopher Taylor, a doctor in Trowbridge, 
used to experiment on our young dogs with various 
queer injections or vaccinations. Amongst these 
was smallpox lymph. Although neither he, as 
the scientist, nor any of the rest of us could see 
the slightest connection between smallpox and 
distemper, yet it happened that out of six pups 
which were the first treated with the lymph 
(probably with the residue of it after a group of 
local babies had been attended to), three escaped 
the disease altogether, which was an extremely 
high percentage of immunity. Had the doctor 
not been a methodical man, we all might have 
jumped to conclusion that a really useful discovery 
had been made. But subsequent experiments 
on other pups proved that the first ‘ success’ 
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was nothing mote than a marvellously lucky 
coincidence. Those were early days before any 
attempt had been made to secure immunity, and 
we heatd of no other scientifically conducted 
contemporary efforts to combat that terrible scourge 
which now (thanks to Zhe Fie/d) at last seems 
likely to be brought completely under control. 

Field trials for sporting dogs are now frequent 
events and are useful in many ways quite apart 
from stimulating owners to train their dogs to 
concert pitch, or from the interest of onlookers 
in watching the various performances. There is 
not now the same general opportunity in the South 
that there used to be of shooting game over pointers 
ot setters. Yet there is still plenty of work for them 
on grouse moors and also with a variety of game 
in other countries. Therefore field trials are 
especially valuable because they ensure that the 
behaviour of the different breeds when at work 
shall not be too much altered from that which 
has been proved good during a century of practice. 

Certain well defined rules as to what dogs 
should, or should not, do, which of course vary 
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according to the kind of game and the mode of 
hunting for it, have been laid down. The accepted 
canons as tegards this in connection with gun 
dogs ate much the same to-day as they became soon 
after our ancestors first began to use shot-guns for 
fur and feather and had learnt the art of bringing 
down a flying bird. They soon found that if 
a pointer or a setter ranged widely, but carefully, 
crossing and quartering his beat whilst all the time 
holding his head high seeking the scent of game 
which might be still an appreciable distance from 
him, more ground could be covered in the day 
than if, when in open country, he hunted close in 
front of the gun. But this entailed his often being a 
considerable distance away, so that if game rose 
because it was prematurely alarmed by the dog, the 
gun had no chance. Therefore they saw to it that 
dogs should go cannily wherever the wind was un- 
favourable and also, having winded birds and 
pointed them, that they should hold that point until 
their master had arrived within range and make 
no move of any sort until told to do so. Further, 
the instant birds or ground game got up, no matter 
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whether he was at the moment standing to them 
or far away and at full gallop, or whether it was shot 
at or not, every dog must immediately drop, and 
remain down until he had orders to go on. 

The reason why the point should be steadily 
held is obviously to give the gun a good chance. 
To drop immediately game rose, although it 
might be far away, gave the men behind him 
opportunity to note the direction the game 
took, that is to ‘ mark’ them, and for other good 
reasons. If he heard a gunshot he was to drop 
even if he had seen no game. For that meant 
that a gun barrel was empty and it was clearly 
undesirable that he should continue working 
fresh ground until it had been recharged. Although 
this was more essential in the days when reloading 
was a long process, it should still be enforced 
in modern times exactly as it was then and for the 
same practical reason. These and other rigid 
tules in conformity to which a dog is trained to 
regulate his conduct in the field were, and are still, 
insisted on, because if any of them are disobeyed 
the sport, or at any rate the bag, will suffer. The 
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old gunners were practical rather than theoretical 
men, and the style of training finally adopted 
by them was first proved to be good by actual 
wotking experience of it. 

Besides the instances quoted above there are 
other things which a good dog must, or must 
not, do when in the shooting ground. Even if 
you have no knowledge of the way a dog should 
be trained, the reasons for the prohibitions at any 
rate are easy to think out for yourself, provided 
you have at some time carried a gun and walked 
up game, although you may never in your life 
have seen a dog ranging wide in front of you to 
find it. It is only necessary to imagine that you 
are doing this and ask yourself what would be the 
result if the dog chased game all over the place 
ot broke his point and flushed birds whilst you were 
still a hundred yards away or made his down- 
wind turns in careless fashion, etc. That much 
is certainly not difficult to realize, and when you 
have a chance to take, item by item, the things 
for which a dog at field trials has points given, 
or subtracted, you will have no difficulty in realizing 
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why our shooting forbears so rigidly insisted on 
the old training. We have not yet been able to 
better it, and a short account of what is needful 
to bring up a young dog in the way that it is good 
for him (and his master) to go will be given 
later in this volume. 

Until comparatively recent times there were 
no cut and dried ‘Field Trials’ like there are 
now. There were some in the first years of the 
seventies, or perhaps a little earlier, but I have 
an idea that those earliest ones were confined to 
retrievers and also that before long they were 
discontinued and not revived until the commence- 
ment of this century. Still, there must have been 
some others in which there were classes for pointers, 
because a brace went up from our own kennels 
to a Field Trial, Some time in those same seventies 
we had a brace of exceptionally good pointers, 
almost identical in appearance except that one 
(Rock) had black markings on head and side, 
and the other (Don) was similarly marked but 
with liver instead of black. There is a further 
recollection that my father left home and took 
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these two dogs with him in the train and I am 
almost sure that his destination was Shrewsbury 
or somewhere near it. (For my own satisfaction 
I should like to know if there were in fact some 
pointer trials in those parts during the decade 
mentioned.) He returned home and announced 
that when worked as a brace his dogs had not 
distinguished themselves but that in the singles 
Rock had been second. He did not quite 
apree with the decision of the judge. It seems 
that the event finally lay between Rock and 
somebody else’s Priam. The last named dog 
was described as ‘well known’. My father 
said that it was probably his fault that Rock 
was beaten. 

It appeared that those two dogs were much 
superior to the rest and were of such equal merit 
that it was impossible to decide between them. 
Therefore both were ordered out for a second 
trial. Priam had the first turn and found and stood 
to good lying birds in quite good fashion, except 
that after he had held his point for a while, he 
broke it to take a step or two forward which, strictly 
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speaking, he should not have done. Those early 
trials must have been held after the shooting 
season had finished, for no game was shot and no 
guns carried, probably only a trainer’s pistol 
to make sure that dogs would ‘drop to shot’. 
After Priam had been standing steadily to his 
birds for about a minute the judge signalled to his 
owner and the latter advanced, flushed the birds, 
and Priam dropped exactly as he ought. Then 
Rock found, and stood faultlessly; not a move 
did he make. My father had his eyes fixed on his 
dog and did not look away for considerably more 
than a minute. Then he looked towards the judge, 
who was at some distance, but got no signal such 
as had been given to the previous handler. He 
spoke to an acquaintance near and asked how long 
the dog had been standing, and got the reply, 
“Well over two minutes.” Then, thinking 
that he had probably missed seeing the judge’s 
hand wave, he walked slowly across the thirty 
yards of ground intervening between himself 
and his dog. When he was within a yard or two 
of the latter the birds rose, and Rock dropped 
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as they got up and remained flat. Actually the 
judge had not waved him on and, being possibly 
glad of any excuse which would relieve him from 
the need to decide which of those two good dogs 
had done best, he decided that my father should 
not have put up the birds. Yet Rock was not 
disqualified, but given second place. It was only 
owing to the technical error committed by his 
master that he had not been placed first, for the 
adjudicator admitted that much later on. Nobody 
in those days could have had any definite idea of 
correct procedure as a handler at trials and 
probably acted according to his own ideas 
of what was fit and proper. Talking matters 
over with other competitors, including the owner 
of Priam, after dinner that evening it was generally 
agreed that in the final trial Priam had lost a point 
by his slight movement at the wrong time, whereas 
the behaviour of his rival had been absolutely 
flawless from the time he winded the birds until 
the end. Consequently my father returned to us 
in high feather because his dog had morally, 
if not actually, beaten a pointer which was popularly 
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supposed to be “the best in England ”, for that 
was Priam’s reputation. 

That was the only field trial personally heard 
of during my early youth, and even if there had been 
any held it is doubtful if our dogs would have 
been sent. The above visit to Shrewsbury (?) 
was probably made because the occasion was an 
unusual one, or may be an appeal had been made 
because entries were short. The same thing applied 
to dog shows. We did indeed exhibit a dog 
occasionally and I still have prizes or vouchers 
for them won by my father’s entries. A framed 
certificate for a second prize at Birmingham some 
time near 1860 is the earliest. But many entries 
then were only made in consequence of friendly 
rivalry between neighbours, each wishing to have 
official confirmation of his opinion about the good 
looks of some favourite animal. Nowadays there are 
many dog shows and they attract numerous entries, 
but formerly few were held, for slower means 
of communication meant long journeys for exhibits 
which in addition were not unlikely to pick up 
some undesirable disease. For those reasons they 
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were not much favoured by the average shooting 
man. They are now far better managed than they 
used to be and dog shows are popular events which 
have encouraged the keeping of pure bred pets 
instead of mongrels. 

A first cross between a pointer and setter is 
seldom seen, obviously because there are no great 
differences in the style of work done by the two 
breeds. No advantage can be gained by a mixture. 
Therefore such a cross is generally accidental. 
Only one such dog has come my way. ‘This was 
over thirty years ago in South Africa and it was 
probably the result of a mating between two well- 
bred English dogs which had come out at the time 
of the Boer War with soldier masters. This cross- 
bred arrived at a Native refugee camp where, at the 
end of the war, I was in charge, and attached himself 
to me at once because he saw a gun in my hand. 
Setter (English) predominated in him so far as 
general appearance was concerned, but his shape 
was more like that of a pointer. The net result was 
that this combination animal was ugly. There were 
both grey partridges and redwings (or francolin) 
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about as well as plenty of quail. This cross-bred, 
in a pottering sort of way, found and pointed them 
fairly well, but either a pure bred pointer or setter 
would certainly have done better. Even if they 
had been handicapped by insufficient training like 
this cross-bred was, natural instincts would have 
asserted themselves to more purpose. Also there 
was not the same pleasure to be had by watching 
his cramped style as I should have had if either 
of his parents had been ranging fast and free before 
me. He himself was bred and born a potterer. 

Some years ago a post-War shooting man asked 
me if it would be good to cross a useful pointer 
bitch with an Irish setter. Naturally the answer 
to such a question was negative. The only example 
I had seen in the field had lost some of the best 
qualities inherent in both his parents, had gained 
nothing, and was in fact only an ugly freak. 

Another and much more debatable question 
which has been put to me was, “ Are the pointers or 
setters of to-day better in the field than they used 
to ber” My reply to this was that there were now 
considerably fewer of both those breeds at work 
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to judge from than there were half a century or 
more ago, but that none of those which I had seen 
lately were better than the ones which had their 
day so long ago as when stubbles were knee-high 
and the guns carried were about a half and half 
mixture of muzzle- and breech-loaders. I think 
that great dash, combined with caution, which used 
to be common to all the best pointers and setters, 
is not now quite so generally noticeable, and despite 
this “slowing down’ there are quite as many 
accidental flushings of birds as there used to be. 
I regret not having had much chance also to compare 
their present qualities when used for grouse. 
Unluckily my shooting experience with that bird 
shot over dogs has been very limited. A few days 
on a wildish moor in Wales with a brace of Gordons 
and a few in Yorkshire behind Irish setters do not 
entitle me to decide between the merits of the old 
grouse dogs and the new. But at any rate I had no 
fault to find in the way that the later ones did their 
work. 

Gordons have always been my own favourites ; 
their fine nose with its instant response to the 
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slightest whiff of game-tainted ait, their thorough- 
bred gait and high courage, make them delightful 
things to watch. They are absolutely tireless and will 
come home after the longest day with heads up and 
sterns just gently waving. Yet, although for sheer 
beauty of movement they are my own choice, it 
must at the same time be confessed that the Irish 
dog (who was at first lemon and white and only 
became a whole coloured red near the middle of 
the last century) may please the eye of other people 
quite as much as the Gordons do my own. There 
is really little to choose between them either for 
good looks or the finished and efficient way in which 
they do their work. As a worker the English 
setter can be quite equal to either of them, yet its 
colour and markings used not to be so universally 
attractive. To-day, however, the blurr of blotches 
which spoilt their looks has gone and they also 
carry themselves better than the old ones did. 

No one who owns a setter must forget his dog’s 
natural temperament. If you wish to keep him 
healthy both in mind and body, a well situated 
toomy kennel, and also a good deal more exercise 
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than most other breeds of dogs may need, are 
absolute necessities. For them sufficient exercise 
is desirable, but for either setter or pointer, 
and especially the former, great plenty of it, and 
space to gallop, are essentials to keep him in good 
condition. Therefore, although he is a most 
charming companion, I would never for my own 
part condemn him to be cramped and checked 
between the walls that flank the crowded streets of 
great towns. He likes to have his gallops on moors 
or fields where there is lots of room for him to go 
“all out’, and will gradually ‘lose tone’ if he 
doesn’t get them. 


CrHaprer Iii 
RETRIEVERS 


There are fewer pointers and setters in the field 
than there used to be, but the retriever has held his 
own and has become more popular than ever, not 
only for sporting purposes but also as a companion. 
Since I first knew him he has gradually become 
(without taking show points into consideration) 
a better looking animal, that is to say he is more 
likely now to catch the trained eye of an artist. 
Also the varieties of the breed have become better 
established and there is an attractive new one 
as well. 

Presumably in the old days, before shot-guns were 
used, any dog which would bring to his master 
game killed by the hawks and left by them, as well 
as any other small bird or beast which had met 
a violent end through man or other predatory 
animal, was called ‘retriever’. This habit of 


bringing back, whole and uninjured, furred and 
gi 
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feathered things which might not otherwise have 
found their way into the larder, was no doubt 
encouraged and, by judiciously breeding from 
selected ‘fetch and carry’ individuals without 
regard to their origin, the required trait was 
considerably developed. As soon as sportsmen 
had learned the art of shooting birds on the wing 
some sort of a dog which would retrieve became 
an indispensable adjunct to the gun, instead of 
being merely a finder and bringer-to-hand of any 
stray items which ranked as edibles. 

The gunner soon found that much of what he 
shot fell in thick cover where it was difficult, and 
often impossible, for the human eye to see it. 
A dog being gifted with a more useful nose could 
easily find this and would, if well endowed with 
the carrying habit, bring it to his master, who 
appreciated the facility with which the game had 
been brought to hand. Before long he perceived 
that some dogs found shot game quicker and more 
certainly than their fellows. Besides those birds 
which fell dead, so that it was only necessary for 
the dog to get the wind in order to be able to find 
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them, there were other birds brought down which, 
although unable to fly, could make good use of their 
legs and so quickly got away. 

In the first instance a sensitive nose held high 
to sniff the breeze was what was principally needed, 
and in the second a good nose and ability to follow 
a ground trail until the escaping bird or beast had 
been overtaken was required. Therefore the users 
of those early mixed breed retrievers set their wits 
to work to obtain a dog able to fulfil both those 
requisites. Towards those ends all sorts of breeds 
may have contributed something, and when that 
fresh blood had been diluted and used for a while 
it may have been discovered that a wounded hare 
was too fast for the dog. An introduction of blood 
which would make subsequent dogs more speedy 
followed. After that some sportsman may have 
gtown impatient when he could hear that his dog 
was in the act of bringing game to hand but was 
unable to do it either because of some obstacle 
which he was not active enough to surmount, 
ot because stiff bushes, which he was not strong 
enough to break through and still retain his hold 
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on the game, intervened. Therefore the dog was 
bred larger and heavier, yet always he had to remain 
a fairly agile and active dog. 

It was further necessary that he should enter 
water without hesitation and bring to land any game 
that was floating there, or even be a good enough 
swimmer to be able to capture winged wildfowl. 
To give him this quality there would have been an 
introduction of the blood of some more water 
loving breed. Possibly this was the Irish water 
spaniel or something near akin to it, and I think 
that it must have been largely owing to that cross 
that the curly coated retriever became a distinct 
variety. 

It may have been someone whose shooting 
ground was mostly open country who first crossed 
some sort of a retriever with a setter in order to give 
the former an increased power of winding dead 
game which lay out of sight in long grass or other 
vegetation, and be able to follow the air-borne 
scent to its place of origin. That cross is possibly 
the beginning of the smooth coated dog. The 
* retriever’ with which the setter was crossed was 
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probably the Old Labrador, which to the best of 
my recollection used to be a black dog with a 
massive head and heavy body. In some book 
published about 1912 it was stated that flat, or as 
we used to call them smooth, coated retrievers 
wete unknown until about twenty years before 
that book was written ; however, we had them as 
long ago as the end of the sixties and they were 
not even then much of a novelty—were in fact 
much more common than the curly coated. Some 
of them were not much unlike the modern Labrador 
but heavier. Three parts of the dogs which were 
seen at work throughout the seventies and in the 
beginning of the eighties looked like a cross between 
the two breeds. Their hair stook in loose locks 
well out from the skin and, as a whole, gave an 
impression of mingled curls and waves. These 
dogs were termed ‘ wavy coated’ and must have 
been long established, for they bred true to their 
own type. There were still plenty of them at the 
end of the last century and some can still be seen 
to-day. The curly coated from the first also bred 
true, although the coat was not then composed of 
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quite such short and tightly curled ringlets as it is 
now. ‘Therefore it would seem that whatever the 
breed used to introduce those curls it must itself 
have been long established before it passed on its 
curliness to the retriever. 

The earliest of these curly coated dogs were, we 
considered, not so easy to train into a really good 
retriever as either the smooth or the wavy ones. 
It was also whispered (but naturally not loudly 
asserted), by some folk who had them, that an undue 
proportion were not quite so tender mouthed as 
they might have been. There is no_ personal 
recollection which assures me that the ‘ whisper’ 
had any foundation in fact. But at different times 
I have had Irish water spaniels—about six or seven 
altogether—and trained four of these. Two or 
perhaps three were not educated by myself yet by 
someone who we knew was a good schoolmaster 
and would certainly be careful not to do anything 
likely to give a young dog a hard mouth. Yet one 
which was broken by myself, and another which was 
bred and trained up to a year old by someone else, 
were both inclined to give a bird ‘a good grip’ 
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whilst they brought it to hand. The effect of that 
grip was always noticeable, although it did not 
amount to mangling. However, my own personal 
experience of the water spaniel has not been 
enough to allow me to be sure that an undue 
proportion of the breed either is, or was, inclined 
to be a bit heavy mouthed. But if the whisper 
about the early retrievers being similiarly tight 
jawed was really true, it seems some proof that the 
old water spaniel was really the ancestor which 
transmitted the curls to them. Nowadays this 
occasional tendency to grip game too tightly has 
disappeared, if indeed it ever existed. There is no 
excuse to-day for turning out any retrieving dog 
with a hard mouth no matter how he is bred. 
That is nearly always due to carelessness, or 
intermittence of supervision. 

Some of the brown and liver coloured retrievers 
which we had at about the same time that the black 
curlies became popular were then given local names 
such as the ‘ Norfolk’ and also ‘Irish’ retriever. 
They were quite rightly considered useful on 


account of their colour, being less conspicuous 
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than the usual black which, if birds are either 
flighting or being driven to the gun, is a real 
advantage. ‘Irish’ was not a suggestion of water 
spaniel ancestry. But those wavy or smooth 
coated brown dogs were never popular enough to 
become established as a separate variety. 

There were also a few specimens of another brown 
dog, a medium sized, particularly sturdy, animal 
called the ‘Chesapeake’, said to have been 
imported into this country by a wildfowler who 
had seen them at work in America and was 
impressed by their hardiness and swimming power. 
I only saw two of these in the flesh, which was when 
I and an older companion were on the platform of 
Southampton station. They were coupled and at 
the end of a chain held by a man from whom 
my companion inquired whence they came and 
to whom did they belong. The answer to the 
second query cannot be recalled but to the first the 
answer was “ Master bought them from someone 
in America”, with an addendum to the effect that 
their present owner had been wildfowling at some 
place near Southampton and using them there. 
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The comment of the man with me was that the 
dogs looked as if they might be useful, but were 
hardly ornamental. My own impression was that 
they were strong densely coated beasts, a trifle 
lower on the leg than the average retriever of those 
days. Probably there were never many of those 
Chesapeakes in this country, yet no doubt they 
would have been crossed with some of our own 
retrievers and have left traces. If there is an old 
breeder still alive who was more familiar with them 
than I am he might be able to indicate some special 
point in a modern dog which had originated from 
those American ‘ duck dogs ’. 

It was before those were seen, and at one of the 
first dog shows which I ever attended, that there 
was one perfect freak of a retriever (so called) 
which attracted attention and was causing amuse- 
ment to a group of men who were inspecting him. 
He was an enormous brute, which at a distance 
distinctly resembled a bear. At closer range there 
was nothing to be seen of the body or shape of the 
animal as this was completely covered with very 
long rusty brown ringlets, like those of an unclipped 
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poodle, and there was little of his face which was 
not also obscured by hair. Two brown eyes with 
a peculiarly puzzled but beseeching expression, 
and a black nose could just be seen. He was 
entered in the Retriever class, which was what had 
apparently evoked the mirth of other exhibitors 
and, I think, eventually caused the additional 
qualification ‘ Russian ’ to be specially affixed above 
him. He was probably pretty well a unique 
specimen and mercifully has left no trace of his 
visit to that show in our present breeds. He 
might have been useful in any attempt to produce 
a giant poodle. 

When anyone has owned or seen at different 
times a number of retrievers all of which were used 
in the field, it is difficult to decide whether there 
remains any distinct impression that one particular 
variety, or one special size, 1s better than another for 
general work. There are always good dogs, and 
also bad or medium dogs, in every variety, and it is 
often obvious that the alternative ‘ good ’ or ‘ bad’ 
is, in at least nine cases out of ten, not due to the 
original quality of the dogs but to the trainer of 
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them. It is likely that the reflections on the mouth 
of the old-time curly coated, previously referred 
to, arose from the fact that the curly breed needed 
greater care when first coming under discipline than 
either the smooth or wavy sorts, and were thus 
easier to spoil during education. Originally they 
were certainly more temperamental then other 
varieties. “Temperamental’ is perhaps hardly the 
right word. ‘ Difficult,’ used in the same sense 
in which it is applied to a slightly abnormal human 
being, described them better. The smooth haired 
pups needed less tact, and probably their docility 
came to them originally from the heavily built 
stolid Labrador, full of common sense, which 
toned down the assertive setter blood which, with 
possibly just a dash of the wise collie added, was 
responsible for their most salient points. 

The wavy coated ones, looking like a mixture of 
curly and smooth, were the easiest of all to train, 
and it is hard to say for certain how these were 
bred. They had plenty of brains, were receptive, 
remembered what they were taught, and one seldom 
came across a ‘dull’ dog. There were none which 
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gave an idea they were privately brooding on some 
fancied injustice, a state of mind sometimes 
noticeable and most annoying to a trainer. It is 
not always easy to detect, and there seems to be no 
special way to deal with such a frame of mind, 
for the grievance is always imaginary, other- 
wise the dog would not continue moody for long. 
When an apparently similar state is due to ill health 
that is a definite and tangible cause, and treatment 
can be given, also the cause can be removed if the 
state is merely due to jealousy. But the queer 
state of mind referred to is obviously due to nerves, 
and the only thing possible is to ignore it completely 
and trust to time. Hysteria of the sort not 
infrequent amongst dogs in these times seldom 
used to occur in old days. Possibly travelling in 
cars or “planes or even hearing the jarring noise of 
them perpetually, may conduce to it. 

An absolutely faultless dog is extremely rare, 
even out of the best possible working strain, reared 
in the best possible way, and finally trained by the 
best possible trainer. You will be lucky if you 
get even one perfect dog in a lifetime. You may 
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during that time possess several who will go through 
every one of what may be called the ‘ motions’ 
which have been taught by the trainer, in flawless, 
automatic fashion, and will commit not a single 
patent fault. Yet besides all that there must be 
added something which has not come from the 
mind of the trainer, but rather from that which 
corresponds to mind in the dog, for perfection to 
be attained. The ‘ mind’ of a dog is something 
which does the work of intellect and is capable 
of devising original action when working at its 
best. Three only of these prodigies have ever 
come within my own ken—one a sheep dog, who 
does not come within the scope of this volume, 
another the pointer Satan who has already been 
described, the last a wavy coated retriever bitch 
some of whose marvellous qualities are still 
remembered. The word perfect of course is applied 
to the faultless combined with the clever way in 
which each of those dogs performed his own 
especial duties. 


CHAPTER IV 


ONE FAULTLESS AND ANOTHER 
USEFUL DOG 


The retriever I have just referred to was Dinah, 
pedigree unknown, a medium size, wavy coated 
retriever bitch, bought at about three months old 
by my father when by chance he passed through 
a London mart where an assorted lot of dogs were 
exposed for sale. As might be expected, the 
demeanour of these differed a great deal: some wete 
noisy, others surly, or tired and sleepily indifferent. 
My father was not attracted by the assemblage and 
was passing on when he caught sight of a black 
retriever pup which was not behaving like the rest : 
she was exhibiting good manners which the others 
so noticeably lacked. She sat quietly on her 
haunches, paying not the least attention to the 
barks and yelps about her, yet noticing everything 
and apparently finding some interest in her 
surroundings. My father spoke to her and she 
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responded courteously without fawning of 
displaying undue elation at hearing a kindly human 
voice. She was obviously a clean bred dog 
although she did not possess every point needed 
for the show bench. She was studied closely for 
a few minutes and finally, as her intelligence seemed 
to be well above the average for her age, it was 
decided that it would be worth while to take her 
home to see how she would respond to training. 
A modest sum secured her and she went off to join 
some othets of her breed and age in Wiltshire. 
The first estimate made as to her character and 
natural abilities proved correct. She was an 
eminently teachable beast and had a tenacious 
memory. With the exception that she would 
promptly obey routine commands from anyone 
who was working about the kennel, she was always 
a ‘one. man’ dog. She regarded my father as 
being her bodily and mental pastor and master, 
would learn only from him, and obey him only. 
Other people might make advances, which would 
be received in a perfectly polite fashion but without 
much interest being shown in the person concerned. 
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Even to her master she gave no exuberant 
affection, yet would watch for and obey every order 
and signal which he gave her, promptly and with 
discernment, besides taking under her personal 
care any moveable article belonging to him, if she 
chanced to find it lying about anywhere away from 
its owner. From the first she retrieved well and 
tenderly, and it was soon noticed that when she 
had found and gathered an object for which she 
had been sent to search she would never relinquish 
it even when she was only a toddling puppy and, 
no matter how great the attractions or distractions 
might be, until it had been safely delivered to her 
master. Bigger dogs might try to gain possession 
of it, but by activity, blatant ferocity, or subtlety, 
Dinah held to it. Yet even when robbery had been 
attempted, there was never a single sign of pressure 
from her jaws or teeth on the articles she carried. 
At eight months old Dinah had perfected herself 
in every item of preliminary instruction, had in fact 
in this respect become a shining example to three 
or four less receptive pupils of her own age. 
Towards the end of July and later, she was taken out 
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to interview young rabbits feeding away from the 
hedges in the evenings. A gun was carried and 
used on such occasions, and all our young retrievers, 
no matter whether loose or at the end of a check- 
line, were always made to keep closely to heel. 
The natural tendency of dogs of all sorts to chase 
any rabbit which they see must not be encouraged. 
A rabbit appears to be irresistible to every untrained 
dog, so it is clearly unwise to do anything or permit 
anything to be done to accentuate the attractions 
which those smelly rodents possess, by allowing 
a young retriever to pursue a wounded one, or even 
to have the satisfaction of picking up one that is 
dead. Therefore for his initial year we allowed no 
retriever of ours to take a rabbit in his mouth until 
a considerable period had elapsed after the animal 
had been shot and all excitement connected with 
it had faded out. Special dogs might now and then 
be allowed to retrieve and carry one at heel for some 
distance, but never until at least ten minutes had 
elapsed after the shot. In fact instead of 
encouraging a dog to interest itself in a rabbit, 
this was deliberately discouraged. Our reasons 
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were sound, for they were based on the fact that 
it is ground game alone which is mainly responsible 
for permanent unsteadiness in many otherwise 
good retrievers. 

Yet with Dinah there was really no need to bother 
at all about such a matter. Whilst she was 
accompanying her master for a walk, with or 
without a gun rabbits might jump up. A decided 
“no!” if she even looked at one of these sufficed, 
and within a week she could be trusted to remain 
absolutely uninfluenced by the most tempting hare 
or rabbit, either wounded or unwounded, that ever 
crossed the path of a sporting dog. This result 
came about with no trouble beyond the utterance of 
a negative when pursuit of the first few rabbits 
which she saw was forbidden. 

If a dog is steady to ground game it will nearly 
always be steady to birds of all sorts, and Dinah 
was no exception. Quite early in life she showed 
a tendency to guard any object belonging to my 
father or one which he had entrusted to her. 
Before she was a year old he could remain away 
for hours and return to find Dinah still lying beside 
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it. By that time her guardianship was really 
effective and it would have needed not only a bold 
and hardy, but also an exceptionally subtle, man or 
dog to get it from her. She would meet force 
with force, and a trick with even greater cunning. 
September came and Dinah took the field in 
earnest. She saw other dogs good and bad at work 
and unostentatiously watched them all. It was 
noticed that she was a complete exception to the 
general rule that the presence of a dog which is 
either unruly, shows lack of intelligence, or other 
shortcomings, is prejudicial to the manners of any 
of its fellows who are watching the display. With 
this bitch it was exactly the reverse: for although 
she obviously gained experience by watching well 
trained, clever dogs seek and find game, she also 
recognized the faults of others, and was never 
known unwittingly to commit that fault herself if 
she had once heard another dog reproved for it. 
Her power of finding dead birds in thick stuff, 
without undue delay, developed quickly, and before 
the end of her first season the runner that escaped 
her must have had a very long start indeed. Always 
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when on the line of a running bird she seemed to 
know if fresh or unshot-at birds were near and, 
however hot on the scent of the runner she might 
be, would take pains to avoid flushing them. 
Such finesse could not of course be taught but was 
due solely to her own reflective sagacity. 

In any cover she could safely be put on to a 
wounded bird without any fear of her doing damage, 
even although the trail took her into places where 
lots of birds, which had run forward, had congre- 
gated. A fox seldom flushes very many pheasants 
if he gets jammed up with them at the final point. 
Still, in such a case you will usually see one or two 
birds taking prematurely to the air. But if a heed- 
less dog pursues a runner into a prospective hot 
corner then there will often be a perfect flurry of 
rises. But if Dinah under the same circumstances 
got amongst birds you would never know it, for 
not a single one would rise prematurely to show 
where she was. 

She stayed always unobtrusively at heel unless 
sent on some errand or lying down and staying 
in the place indicated when lunch, or any other 
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interval in shooting, happened to occur. A 
wonderful nose either for dead or running birds, 
absolutely free from chase, tender mouth, and in 
other things perpetually improving on the methods 
taught to her. No bird within sight received even 
a single pellet and still carried on without Dinah 
noting the fact and, if it fell, marking the place of 
its eventual collapse if this was at all possible. 
Although she was normally close to heel the gunner 
might twist round quite unexpectedly, yet the 
bitch was always clear of his feet. 

When wildfowling there was no winged and 
diving duck which could escape her. A frost 
might be hard and Dinah’s coat icebound, but she 
remained unbeatable. When flighting, before the 
twilight darkened, she made herself as inconspicuous 
as she could by lying flattened out a yard or two 
behind the gun. If, in the dark, a bird was shot at and 
wounded but flew on, she would listen, and if it 
fell would memorize the spot which might some- 
times be at so great a distance that her master 
himself had heard nothing. But when the flight 
was over and after all near by birds were found, 
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Dinah would race off and might be some time away, 
but she would be carrying a duck when she came 
back. And whilst she was on that final errand 
there was no need for the man to wait shivering in 
a cold wind. He would be tracked up without 
delay wherever he might have gone and the bird 
would be delivered safely. 

If by night or day, in cover or on open ground, 
her owner happened to drop or leave behind any 
of his belongings which Dinah was able to carry, 
she could be sent back hours later and, provided 
that the thing had not already been picked up, 
would follow his tracks back for any distance, find, 
and bring it. Presumably because she had 
frequently heard them mentioned when the owner 
handled them, she had learnt to recognize the 
names of sundry common personal belongings such 
as hat, gloves, handkerchief, pipe, tobacco pouch, 
cartridge bag, match box, etc. If any one of those 
was dropped or left behind and later on its name 
was spoken, followed by “ Go fetch! ”, she would 
get it. 

We once tested her memory for the individual 
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names of things very highly by putting in a short 
row, without her knowledge, five articles—a glove, 
cartridge bag, handkerchief, match box, and a leather 
strap. Then we walked on half a mile, and after 
mentioning “glove” her master sent her back. 
She retrieved the glove, and meanwhile to shorten 
her journey we began to retrace our steps towards 
the dump. When she met us and the glove had 
been delivered, “‘ match box ”’ was the next order 
which she executed. Then as an extra test she was 
simultaneously told two names, “‘ handkerchief and 
strap’. We did not really expect that she would 
remember, or at any rate bring, more than one of 
these at a time ; nevertheless she fetched them both 
together. We were by now near the place where the 
vatious things had been deposited, so without 
waiting for any order to be given, and knowing 
that the half-empty cartridge bag, purposely left 
to the last on account of its weight, was now the 
only thing left, Dinah made off to get it. Inciden- 
tally we then saw further evidence of her brains. 
As she turned into the open tide down which we 
were walking we saw that the bag was in her mouth 
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but also that the strap was dragging and catching 
in her feet. She dropped her load for a moment 
and picked up the strap by its middle and after that 
the empty end of the bag which had been her 
previous hold. Thus she was able to travel without 
inconvenience from the strap which had annoyed 
her whilst it was trailing loose. That must have 
depended on her own brainwork ; such things are 
not taught. 

From the time they left home until they returned 
on a shooting day she would never leave her master 
except to obey orders given her. These she would 
obey unquestioningly—lie down to guard some- 
thing, or if required would even act as a stop to 
prevent birds running out of cover. As she could 
hear shooting going on whilst she was left solitary 
on this duty it was a tremendous test of her self- 
restraint. But she was never known to leave the 
exact spot allotted for her post. Ifa piece of paper 
was held out to her and she was told to “ take it 
home ” she would be off at a gallop. On arriving 
at the house she would seek out some member of the 
household and allow him or her to take the note 
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from her mouth, although anything else she would 
never surrender to any person except her master. 
In case an answer might be required it was necessary 
to get Dinah inside some place from which there 
was no escape, before a hand was held out to receive 
the paper (which she would never drop on the 
ground), otherwise she would immediately go back 
whence she had come. An answer having been 
written and handed to the bitch she was allowed 
to go and always delivered it safely. 

Although Dinah endured all sorts of weather 
extremes and lived in days when sporting dogs 
wete not pampered, beyond being comfortably 
housed out of doors, she never had an illness or 
affliction of any sort, except distemper, until she was 
more than thirteen years old. Then one evening 
she refused her food, and no reason could be 
discovered for this lack of appetite. The next 
morming she was dead in her kennel. Each day 
that she was out she had learnt something more 
about the ways of game. “Full of years and 
wisdom ” was a fitting epitaph above her final 
resting place. 
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Besides its orthodox employment the retriever 
can be used for general work. Dinah was a first- 
rate dog used for retrieving only, but I have known 
others of the breed who were extremely good when 
used as ‘all purposes’ dogs. One of these came 
to me and, although working in quite a different 
manner, was as much valued and as clever as the 
perfectly trained Dinah had been. Jet, the bitch 
in question, was between eighteen months and two 
yeats old and was unttained so far as game was 
concerned. Her previous history was curious, for 
the only thing known about her origin by the 
fisherman of Slapton Ley in Devon from whom we 
bought her was that she had “ come from Labrador 
in a vessel which called at Dartmouth ”, and had 
been given to a Slapton man. He and others 
often used to shoot a seine net from the shore, but 
when there was much sea, although there was a 
place from which the boat carrying the net could be 
launched, it was often impossible either to beach it 
ot bring the seaward end of a rope ashore. Faced 
by the dilemma of risking an almost certain 
swamping or else losing a chance of catching fish 
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from which they got their living, they would 
sometimes use a strong swimming dog which would 
battle through the surf and swell to the boat, 
waiting at the limit of safety 30 yards out, and 
there seize a cork fastened on a light line to which 
the headrope of the seine was attached, then battle 
shoreward with it until the men waiting there got 
hold of it. The boat would then take a semicircular 
course seaward until, as the net paid out, its bow 
was turned again to the land. When it again 
reached a danger point the cork at the end of the 
net rope was thrown over and the dog did its part 
as before. 

It was Jet who we first saw engaged with the 
net on a day when the seas were heavy. We were 
struck by two things: her cleverness and her 
marvellous power in water. She waited until she 
saw the man in the bow of the boat rise to cast the 
cork overboard, then she raced down the shingle 
bank and dived straight into the breakers. For some 
seconds she was invisible, then a black head 
appeared. She held hard up against an advancing 
swell, and as it retreated took instant advantage of 
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its pull to drive seaward at top speed. When she 
got the cork she reversed her procedure and was 
soon ashore again. She then calculated quite 
accurately where she would be required when the 
rope at the other end of the net was wanted on 
shore and was waiting there ready to do her part. 
We were told that she was also quite marvellous 
with wounded duck. Anyone who had a gun 
used to line the foreshore when the owner 
of the Ley on the other side of the bank and 
his guests were shooting wildfowl on _ that 
noted duck lake. Jet then accompanied some- 
one in a boat which floated offshore, and how- 
ever lightly a duck that fell in the sea was 
wounded it had no chance of escape once the 
bitch had seen it. 

Unfortunately whenever she was not at work 
Jet had a habit of making off to the Ley, where she 
swam and floated for hours, continually flushing 
some of the hundreds of duck and coot which 
haunted it. This was not appreciated by the owner 
of the shooting, and the boatmen told my father 
that they would have to destroy the dog although 
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she was useful to them. Thinking that this would 
be a pity because Jet was so exceptionally clever and 
teachable, an offer was made for her and she was 
taken back with us to Wiltshire where there was 
no opportunity for her to spend her spare time 
chasing other people’s wild ducks. On land she 
could be trusted never to indulge in self-hunting, 
it was only her intense love for water that had 
tempted her to indulge in illicit aquatic sport. 
In spite of her lack of proper training and generally 
casual upbringing, she proved to be a most useful 
dog on land. She had a tender mouth, was very 
obedient, and learnt new ways almost as easily as 
a puppy would have done, which was certainly 
remarkable. 

When we got home she was given to me to use 
as needed, and, for rough shooting, from the first 
she was really good. After a while she not only 
worked as a spaniel would but could also be kept 
at heel when she was not needed to hunt. She was 
only fairly steady, that is to say she did not run into 
birds unless a shot was fited and a bird fell. Then 
she would go straight to it and bring it to me. 
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But a hare or rabbit jumping up close to her she 
could never resist: no matter whether they were 
shot at ot not, she would pursue. Still, even then 
she did not go far and was soon back. She was of 
course only used for my own work when the shoot 
was in woodland. No dog which cannot be 
entirely trusted to remain loose at heel should ever 
be brought by any guest when pheasants are to be 
shot ; such a dog may do considerable mischief. 
A dog which has to be attached to you by a leash 
is often a nuisance even if he does not pull you at 
critical moments. 

Although Jet’s early life had completely unfitted 
her for use as a regulation non-slip retriever, it was 
soon found that her intelligence was so fine that 
she was first rate for other purposes. When 
attached to me with a slip she never pulled at me, 
no matter how greatly she was tempted by near by 
tabbits. Although she came from Labrador she 
was not at all like the modern dog of that name, 
nor was she like the much heavier and sturdy 
animal, rather resembling a black, lightweight, 
Newfoundland, which was known as ‘ Labrador’ 
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in my young days. She was probably from 
English retriever parents and was a medium size, 
wavy coated retriever, of active build and not too 
high on the legs. 

Although she never went to a woodland shoot 
away from home she frequently accompanied me 
when partridge shooting with friends, and was 
indeed often honoured with a special invitation, 
for her nose was really marvellous. This enabled 
her to track a runner with absolute certainty in 
those awkward places where so many really good 
dogs fail, thick roots where the ground is already 
badly foiled, seed clover, and those dense, ditchless 
hedgerows, which winged partridges so often 
contrive to reach. When put on the line of a 
wounded bird she would settle to it at once and 
ignore fresh game which might rise or had crossed 
the line of her own bird. It was almost an unknown 
thing for Jet to fail in securing a running bird. 
Besides having an exceptionally good nose you 
could see, if you watched her, that she was extremely 
careful never to overrun the scent although she 
always travelled fast along it. And she certainly 
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knew at once if a bird had doubled back exactly 
on its own tracks. 

She was one day taking the line of a runner 
across a field of autumn grown grass. The bird 
was following a shallow tussocky furrow leading 
to the hedge and was within twenty yards of that 
shelter and a hundred yards in front of Jet when we 
saw a winged partridge flip over a grass tuft just 
wide of the gutter. We thought that this must be 
another wounded bird, because we were convinced 
that the hedge was the natural objective of the 
original one. The bitch was evidently of the same 
opinion, for she had been travelling along the gutter 
at racing pace. However, now exactly where we had 
seen the bird turn, Jet whipped round, absolutely 
at right angles, despite her fast speed at the moment, 
and never overran the bird, which she soon caught 
up, aninch. Yet, as we noticed later owing to the 
tracks of that running partridge being visible in the 
gtass which was hung with dewdrops, the bird had 
originally gone many yards further on, but being 
alarmed, or headed by something, before reaching 
the hedge, had turned back on its tracks and thus 
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duplicated it for some yards. Jet had instantly 
become aware of this doubling as soon as it came 
under her nose and had no need to cast back. She 
merely ceased to follow one forward scent and 
picked up the other exactly where it ceased to be 
“heel ’, as it had been up to the point where the 
bird turned to the side. Half a dozen of us were 
convinced that such a quick recognition of a change 
was something remarkable. 

Apart from her qualities as a retriever she was an 
excellent dog on snipe ground, especially if she was 
working in front of a single gun. Then her 
motions wete similar to those of some absurdly 
close-ranging pointer. She was seldom more than 
about 15 yards in front and would work very 
quietly backwards and forwards, going out not much 
more than 20 yards on either side. Advancing 
carefully ‘she missed nothing, yet always kept you 
at a fairly steady walk. If she scented snipe she 
at once showed this clearly by her changed action as 
she slowly proceeded either to puzzle out the body 
scent or, with head high, to work quietly forward, 
as needed, until the bird or birds rose. If, instead 
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of full snipe, it was a close-lying jack that she 
winded, she would almost make a point at it, and 
then, having first turned her head to make certain 
that you were watching, dive in and push up the 
bird. In fact on that and on other occasions she 
took pains to give the gun every possible chance 
to do its share. 

She never chased a snipe a yard, but if one fell 
would go straight to it or, if a couple were down, 
would mark and retrieve them both in succession, 
although sometimes if they happened to lie close 
together she would bring back both at once. 
She generally also watched the departure of any 
snipe which had been shot at, although it might 
appear to be unharmed. If, as sometimes happens, 
one of these towered after going a considerable 
distance, she always had it marked down, and would 
then go straight to it unless she was recalled by an 
order to the contrary. 

Possessing a perfect mouth she would bring 
either birds or ground game through the roughest 
of cover, and from any distance, with barely a 


speck of fur or feather ruffled. A farmer’s wife 
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who was collecting the morning eggs once 
complained to me that ‘‘ They dratted guineas lay 
on that island and I can’t get at’em”. It appeared 
that her guinea-fowls had a habit of flying over to 
a gtassy bit of ground twenty yards out in mid- 
fiver. Jet was with me and an egg was taken from. 
the basket and shown to her. The island was 
pointed out and she was ordered to “ go seek”. 
She swam over and returned with a speckled egg 
unbroken. This amazed the poultry keeper but 
not myself, for she had brought me eggs before. 
She repeated the feat until finally eleven had been 
retrieved without dent or crack. Then, quite 
plainly, she signified that there were no mote left 
on the island, and no doubt she was right. 

No wounded duck could defeat her ; if it dived 
she would dive after it, except sometimes when 
she seemed to have a quite uncanny knowledge of 
where it would next come to the surface. She 
would swim there and wait, giving it not a single 
second’s breathing space before it was compelled 
to dive again, if indeed she had not grabbed it at 
the instant that its head broke the surface. She was 
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almost like an otter in the water. If cover was too 
thick to walk, or for other reasons, you only had to 
tell the bitch to keep to heel until you had selected 
your post. Then you gave a circular handwave 
and she would be off, keeping well wide of the cover, 
and having reached the far end of it would work 
it conscientiously back in your direction. 

The most remarkable thing of all was only 
noticed after she had worked with me amongst all 
sotts of game for several years. This was the 
extensive knowledge she had acquired concerning 
the varying habits of different species. She might 
be sent to bring a patch of cover towards you and, 
if she winded pheasants there, she would start them 
moving but never press them, appearing to ‘mark 
time’ far in their rear where she bustled noisily 
to and fro, thus giving them time to get close to 
the far end where she knew you waited. As soon 
as they had got well forward she lost no more time 
but would trail each one up until it rose, generally 
within range. This performance was the more 
remarkable when the self-restraint, necessary to 
deny herself the pleasure of flushing them at once, 
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is considered. A craftily creeping rabbit in thick 
stuff she worked almost as cannily as a sheepdog 
will work his charges to the desired spot. At any 
rate they almost always eventually came up to the 
gun, of went to ground. In the latter case she did 
not bother any more about them. 

She hunted mute, but to this there was one ex- 
ception. ‘That was when you had sent her to work 
a bit of spinney, bracken, bramble, gorse, or similar 
well-covered ground, and she roused a hare. Then 
instead of ‘ working’ it like she did a rabbit she 
would give two or three short yelps and hustle it 
along at full speed. She must somehow have 
discovered that when a hare is closely pressed it is 
more likely to hold a straight course forward. 
Those short barks were either by way of inducing 
the hare to run fast, or to inform the gun that a hare 
was afoot. Nobody knew whether or not she had 
assisted in taking other people’s game whilst she 
was at Slapton, but everyone was thankful that she 
was not owned by a poacher in our district. With 
Jet as an assistant he would have kept keepers busy. 

In addition to small pieces of cover she would 
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work either downland, or an enclosed field of any 
size, towards any indicated spot. When, in winter, 
partridges were too wild to walk up, and a brace 
or two were wanted, it was only necessary to take 
Jet with you and she would act as a solitary, but 
most brainy, driver. First of all she accompanied 
the gun or guns to their stand. Then she was given 
just the same sort of signal which one gives to a 
distant man to signify that he is to keep either to 
left or right of the ground between you and, after 
reaching the far side of it, work it back so as to 
bring birds over you. This apparently complicated 
combination of signs the bitch understood with 
greater certainty than the average human being 
would have done, and acted on it most efficiently. 
If, shortly after she had left, you peered through 
your sheltering hedge and looked in the direction 
from which she was expected, you saw a black dot 
working from side to side of the field but always, 
at the same time, moving forward. If by any 
chance the place held no game, when she joined 
you she had a quaintly supercilious expression, 
quite different from her usual one. It said plainly, 
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“‘ What a duffer you were to send me to try a place 
which had nothing on it!” 

On the whole it seems that a medium sized, 
clever retriever will do better, as a single working 
assistant to one or two guns, on almost any sort of 
shooting ground, no matter whether rough or 
cultivated, open or with small spinneys, than any 
other breed. This is not extraordinary when you 
consider that the average retriever has in him some 
blood from two of our best sporting breeds— 
setter and (in early days) spaniel. The result is that 
if diverted from his ostensible purpose, which is 
solely to find and bring game to hand, he is often 
the best canine help towards filling the bag that any 
man who shoots alone could wish. Anyhow that has 
been my own personal experience of them. All the 
individuals I have used for general purposes have 
been ‘ casts ’, that is to say either their training had 
begun too late, or some other defect made conversion 
into a decent orthodox retriever impossible. There- 
fore if you possess one which has not responded 
well to training, and have some rough shooting in 
addition, it may be worth considering whether, 
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instead of being got rid of, the despised animal 
would not be a suitable companion when you take 
a walk alone with your gun. 

As an instance of the difference that a really 
clever dog can make to-the bag, there was one day 
a great argument between two brothers, youthful 
neighbours and contemporaries of mine, and myself, 
concerning the respective merits of our favourite 
dogs as game-killers pure and simple. The 
discussion led to a practical trial of the matter with, 
I think, as much as half a crown depending on the 
result. My own chosen dog was the retriever Jet, 
whose doings have been described above, and theirs 
was a highly valued dog called Crash, a cross 
between an English setter and a springer spaniel. 
We were all fairly well matched as regards our 
shooting powers and also as regards knowledge of 
the ways of game. 

There was an adjacent farm on their land which 
carried a pretty equally distributed head of game, 
rabbits included, over all its area. It was agreed 
to divide this into two parts by a line agreed upon 
through its centre. We were to toss for choice of 
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beat, shoot without an attendant beater, and, as the 
two guns would have disproportionate advantage 
over one when hedgerows were being beaten, it was 
agreed that, by way of compensation, I should be 
allowed, when necessary, to make a dump of my 
game instead of carrying it all the time as the brothers 
had to. Their total bag at the end of the day had 
to be twice as many head as mine in order to be 
reckoned equal to it. They were rather doubtful 
as to the fairness of this and were indeed confident 
enough to suggest that they should agree to treble 
my score. This generous offer was scornfully 
refused. 

We were both perfectly aware that the eventual 
outcome depended mainly on our respective dogs. 
The farm had an odd hare or two on it, a very 
occasional outlying pheasant, some coveys of 
partridges, a few small bits of marsh where a snipe 
was possible, and a fair lot of rabbits in addition 
to pigeons and similar ‘ various’. We started and 
in the first field the only real bit of luck that came 
to either side during the day fell to my share. 
Someone had been ferreting adjacent burries and 
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that first field of rough grass yielded no less than 
nine rabbits, which had laid out in order to avoid 
ferret-tainted holes. Jet found all these, and as 
none of the shots was difficult a dump of nine was 
made in the corner of that first enclosure. I heard 
some shooting at intervals from the others and had 
some myself, a few more rabbits, one stray pheasant, 
a jack snipe, some pigeons which were feeding on a 
bean stubble which Jet drove towards me, as well as 
some partridges which, as it was mid-December, 
wete extremely wild, but were dealt with by aid 
of the bitch as driver. When the three of us met 
at the agreed spot for lunch the faces of the two 
brothers fell when they found that when the game 
was laid out not only had they failed to double my 
score but, if the dump of nine rabbits was included, 
they had not even equalled it. And so it continued 
until we produced our totals at the end of the 
day, when it was found that Jet and partner had one 
or two more head to their credit than could be 
produced by Crash & Co. 

The unusual gift which Jet possessed of being 
able to circumvent and put quite a good percentage 
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of wild partridges, from bare grass fields or stubbles, 
over my head had something to do with the result. 
But even without this it was clear that there was 
one rettiever at any rate which, when allowed to 
hunt, was a game-killer superior to the specially 
cross-bred dog. Other retrievers which have been 
similarly worked by myself or which I have seen 
used have also proved themselves to be very good 
indeed in like circumstances. I have written at 
some length of a dog which did work which is 
normally outside the province of a retriever because 
of the number of dogs altogether condemned and 
discarded just because they are not as steady as 
they should be. The suggestion is that those dogs 
should always be given a trial at a different sort of 
work before they are finally weeded out from the 
kennel of the average country shooting man. 

This chapter and the preceding one have been 
confined to retrievers, details, and narratives, or 
their orthodox, and unorthodox, work. In it only 
the curly, and flat, coated varieties have been 
written of. The wavy coated might, at some remote 
period, have ranked as a separate breed, but to me 
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this seems unlikely, for retrievers of every variety 
ate derived from what must have been a very 
composite collection of ancestors. There are some 
very good dogs amongst these flat coated ones which 
we now call Labradors. It is only in comparziively 
recent times that these have been classed as a separate 
variety. The old time dog which was called a 
Labrador was not much like a retriever. Many 
years ago we saw a few of them in this country but 
those brought over had, as mentioned before, a 
certain remote likeness to a black Newfoundland. 
They were, however, a smaller dog, although 
distinctly bulky; also they were always black; 
anyhow I can remember no other colour. They had 
a largish head and what was then described by 
someone as a ‘noble’ expression. There is no 
doubt that their blood had at an early date been 
used a good deal in the production of retrievers. 
Somebody in our own neighbourhood had in later 
times crossed a retriever with one of them and the 
product was a rather hefty beast which, however, 
was more retriever than Labrador. 

There was one special characteristic in the old 
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Labrador dog which is still a peculiarity of the 
modern ones, namely a rather denser coat than we 
usually find in more southerly latitudes. That 
density also persisted in the pups from that early 
Labrador-tretriever cross which, by the way, had 
considerably smaller heads than the Labrador 
parent. In general appearance also they favoured the 
retriever rather than the Labrador. As I now 
remember them it seems that with a few crosses 
of Gordon setter, judiciously balanced by later 
reversion to the flat coated retriever, something 
which would correspond to the modern black 
Labrador might have been produced. Later 
crossings with the Irish setter would bring the very 
beautiful golden ones. Both black and golden are 
good dogs in the field and one, recently seen at work, 
had that same useful power of translating memory 
into action which was noticeable in the old flat 
coated retrievers. About one of these last a well 
attested tale was told about thirty years ago, which 
ran as follows. 

Dash was a favourite retriever and constant 
companion of his master. He alone, out of all the 
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dogs on the place, was allowed in the house, and 
his special spot there was the hearthrug in front of 
the fire in the library where ‘ master’ generally 
sat. There was a day of pheasant shooting in the 
home covers. Master had his duties as host and 
general manager of the affair, and Dash of course 
accompanied him as Retriever-in-Chief. Nothing 
particularly unusual happened during the day, but 
the light began to get bad earlier than was expected. 
Consequently after the last but one of the small 
covers had been beaten there was little time to 
spare, after picking up the game, before getting 
on to the last one. Most of the beaters had got 
outside the cover and apparently the last of a fairish 
show of birds as well, when a final belated cock 
pheasant rose, rocketed up through the high trees, 
and turned back within reach of a flank gun who 
fired. The bird dropped but he kept his head up 
and it was clear that only the tip of one wing had 
received a pellet. He fell where many birds had 
lately been running about before rising at the point. 
Dash was taken to the spot but, owing to the ground 
being foiled by the scent of dozens of lately 
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departed pheasants, he could not at once get away 
on the line of the runner. After a short time a 
move had to be made in order to have sufficient light 
for the next cover, so Dash was called off. After 
this last wood had been finished in semi-darkness the 
day ended. 

The next day was a Sunday and the master of 
Dash went off to Church, leaving Dash enjoying the 
blaze of a log fire which, being a bit of a Sybarite, 
he would never leave unless he was ordered out, 
But on this occasion, owing either to conscience 
ot to the retriever ‘ memory’ referred to, he must 
have broken his usual rule for, when an hour or 
two later his master got home from Church, Dash 
was lying licking one muddy fore-paw on the 
hearthrug and, at the same time, guarding with the 
other a very much alive cock pheasant, uninjured 
except for one, slightly damaged, pinion. As the 
dog was never known to leave the place by himself 
inquiries were instituted, and from various non- 
churchgoers who were taking Sunday walks, or 
otherwise busy on their lawful occasions and from 
other sources, there was compiled the following 
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account of how Dash spent his time after watching 
his master don the top hat allocated to the Sabbath, 
and depart to his devotions. 

A housemaid, looking out from the window of a 
bedroom just after church bells had ceased to ring, 
had seen Dash leaving the house and going down 
the drive. Half a mile further on another domestic, 
late and hurrying to Church, had noticed the dog 
crossing a fieldpath in front of her and going in the 
direction of that penultimate cover, shot on the 
previous day, where he had been allowed too short 
a time to pick up the trail of a lightly winged runner. 
An inspection of this cover revealed by his footprints 
that Dash had passed through a gap in the far 
boundary of it, where he certainly had not been at 
all on the previous day. Half a mile further on, 
a farmer making Sunday morning inspection of 
some young bullocks in a grass field saw Dash 
come out of the corner of a hedgerow and then 
work across the adjoining enclosure with his nose 
to the ground, evidently puzzling out the scent of 
something which had lately passed that way. 
A quarter of a mile ahead of this was a seedman’s 
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garden which was near a central covert. A man 
attending to some plants there saw a cock pheasant 
running with his head down between the rows on 
some still undug potato ground. Fifty yards 
behind Dash came hotly on his line and before long 
got a view and overtook the bird. This he at 
once picked up and then went off, heading for his 
home. He had entered the house unseen; but the 
door of the library ajar and a feather from a cock 
pheasant in the passage outside was evidence of 
the route by which the bird came on the hearthrug. 

Evidently the dog had remembered the cock 
pheasant off which he had been called prematurely 
on the previous day and was also perhaps aggrieved 
because he had not been allowed a fair chance to 
get it. One must imagine that when a top hat was 
put on by his master, which action he knew from 
experience meant that for some time he would be 
under no supervision, Dash for once broke his 
stay-at-home rule and headed for the scene of his 
overnight disappointment. Casting round there and 
using a keen nose in the gap where his tracks were 
later seen, he may have got a faint whiff of body, or 
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pethaps a blood, scent, many hours old yet giving 
him some idea of the direction he wanted. So he 
cast forward until finally he found where the bird 
he sought had spent the night, probably in a thick 
hedgerow, or perhaps his line when he had gone 
foraging for food at sunrise. After that the rest 
was easy and culminated in the bird being taken 
home for proud display to an astonished master. 
As there was no other pheasant winged and 
unaccounted for at the end of Saturday’s shoot, 
there was no doubt that the fresh and lightly 
pinioned one which the dog guarded on the 
hearthrug was the actual cock which had been left 
out ungathered the evening before. 


CHAPTER V 
SPANIELS—THE COCKER 


In the greater part of Britain in these days 
spaniels are considered to be more useful in the 
shooting field than any other breed. In the North, 
West, and any other places where winged game is 
found in heather or equivalent cover, or in any very 
wide and open country, the setter and even the 
pointer may still hold their own; but on most of 
the land partridges are, early in the season, walked 
up by a line of guns and men with no dogs in front, 
only retrievers which follow soberly at heel. Later 
on birds will be driven to the guns and again only 
the retriever will be there, as he will also be when 
the leaf has fallen and the ‘ big’ days begin in the 
woodlands. 

But the days of partridge shooting and cover 
shooting proper do not equal the sum total of those 
other days when shooting men set out accompanied 
by some sort of dog or dogs whose duties will be 
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to find the game and flush it within range of the 
gun. Then in the majority of cases some variety 
of spaniels will be chosen as assistants. Clumbers, 
springers, Irish water spaniels, cockers, Sussex, 
and the specially bred field spaniels, which are now 
sufficiently established to be classed as a separate 
variety—they all have their good points. They 
have not all the same acquiescence in the settled 
routine of procedure that some other sporting 
breeds possess and there will surely be occasions 
when cockers at any rate will do something which 
will intensely annoy any real precisian in sport who 
may be accompanying them. Yet they are all so 
cheerful and so entitely absorbed in the chase and 
(with the exception of the Clumber) oblivious of 
all other matters, that many of us would rather kill 
a few head of game which had been found and 
hustled up by spaniels from hedgerow or other 
thick places than participate in winter days when, 
although the bag was greater, the spaniel was 
absent. No matter whether he has one, or a brace, 
ot a kennelful to watch, the handler of them is not 
likely to have a single dull moment during the day. 
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The first of October can be considered as being 
about the usual date on which work will begin for 
which the average spaniel is really suitable. The 
months of grace during which the gay cock pheasant 
and his consorts, confident in their immunity, have 
ostentatiously paraded are ended. Since the corn 
has been cut they have been much too apt to take 
excursions from their proper quarters, and now that 
the blackberries have ripened, the scope of their 
vagrancies has enlarged. Therefore it is good that 
they should learn that those outside zones which 
are so attractive can also be dangerous for them. 
The old cocker and his two-year-old son released 
from kennel see their master and his friend carrying 
guns and a keeper with a stick. They know quite 
well that at last the day has dawned when they will 
again be allowed to scent out those long tailed 
birds which, for eight long months, they have not 
been allowed to interfere with. Elated by that 
knowledge they greet the happy morn with a 
couple of yelps apiece, race through the open door 
in the wall to blunder in unlawful tumult over the 
vegetables in the kitchen garden, out at the far end 
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of it, and round the old barn whence once the hay 
and corn for a stableful of horses had been drawn. 
Now there is a smell of petrol in the air, but in one 
end of the building some hay for the last surviving 
occupant of the stable is stored in that dry loft which 
faces south. There is also the proverbial stable 
cat sunning herself on the lower step of the plank- 
runged ladder. Awakened she arches herself in 
a hoop, flattens ears, and emits bad language. 
Through force of habit the spaniels rush at this old 
friend of theirs and send her leaping higher up the 
ladder. That customary rite performed they bustle 
on to the closed gate between yard and lane, and 
poke inquisitive noses for 2 moment through its 
bars. Then, thinking that they had best see that 
those loitering bipeds whom they obey are really 
on the march, they run back in time to see their 
master and the rest emerging through the garden 
door. Therefore it is safe to regain the gate and 
there assess the source and values of the varied 
odours that are wafted down the lane, for it is a 
country passage way used by other dogs who, 
in the usual way, report that they have gone by, 
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and also thereby transmit other items of news which 
only their own kind can read. 

The gate opens and both spaniels instantly 
struggle to get through before the gap has widened 
enough to let even one chunky body pass. Then 
neck and neck they bustle on and turn the corner 
where for a few moments they ate out of sight, but 
presently they return sedately, sniffing here and there 
at either bank. Some initial excitement has now 
evaporated so they answer to the order “heel! ” 
and follow behind the three pairs of tramping feet 
whose owners are discussing where it will be best 
to strike that boundary hedge where the real day 
for Bill and Joe will begin. 

It is decided to walk the mile which separates 
them from the straggly hazel hedgerow, with hollies 
interspersed, that bounds the shooting on its 
northern side. There are now acorns just beginning 
to slip from their cups, a dry ditch beneath black- 
berry bushes, and a bright sun shining into and 
beyond the hazels whose foliage is already thinning 
in consequence of frost during the last few nights. 


It is a longish way from the 6 acre wood which, 
K 
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being central and also the biggest on the small 
estate, is called the Home cover. ‘That is where 
the heap of barley in the straw is made each year 
and daily some corn is strewn, to keep the birds 
near home. Along the lane the sunlight filters 
down on to the roughly macadamized track where 
some early frost-bitten leaves from elm and nut 
bush have already fallen. Passing under the 
solitary spanish chestnut, the more delicate, and 
already yellowing, foliage of this alien lies thick 
enough to make a rustling carpet under foot. 
There at the top of the field seen over an old gate 
of creviced moss-grown oak, opening from the 
lane, is the hedgerow along which the cockers will 
begin to work. Meanwhile they are kept rigidly 
at heel and instead of bearing right-handed up the 
slope the party turn away to the left across close-cut 
grass devoid of game. Over this the two dogs are 
allowed to hunt industriously to work off a little 
more of their reckless spirits, a thing always 
advisable before spaniels are sent to hunt likely 
places at the beginning of a day. If that exercise 
is omitted you may find that the dogs, under cover 
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and unseen, will push on heedlessly and outpace 
the guns and put up game at the far end of the hedge 
before the men with them have got half-way along 
it. Later they will settle down and be more under 
control. Instead of hurrying forward along the 
ditch or outside the bank, they will investigate 
evety bit of cover carefully and fuss about a good 
deal whilst doing it, thus allowing the gun to have 
its chance. 

In this case, in consequence of the preliminary 
tun at home, the walk, and final run on barren 
gtass land, Bill and Joe quickly settled down and 
obeyed an order and a touch of the whistle almost 
from the beginning. There was a vast sound of 
crackling as one of them forced a way beneath a 
mass of hedge trimmings or other dry vegetation. 
The keeper announced “ rabbit!” to the gun who, 
as the boundary hedge belongs to the shoot, had 
got through on to the adjacent beat. The next 
moment a rabbit leapt off the bank with a spaniel 
in close attendance and was rolled over as he went 
forwatd. Both dogs were soon up, but Joe the 
young dog had never taken to retrieving and only 
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mouthed it until Bill, who was mote gifted, picked 
it up and took it to his master. More rabbits were 
found whilst three parts of that long hedge was 
wotked, but no birds. Yet there was evidence, 
in the form of odd feathers and droppings, that they 
had been blackberrying there on the previous day. 
The keeper thought that they roosted at some 
distance and did not get quite so far until the 
afternoon. 

Coming to the first cross hedge Joe feathered 
under an oak tree and then began to puzzle out 
what was evidently the line of a bird. Fifty yards 
on this freshened considerably, and both dogs got 
vety keen. Soon where there was a small growth 
of rose bush and bracken curving out from the 
bank they pushed up a cock pheasant, a well grown 
forward bird although obviously of that year’s 
hatching. Allowed to get to a proper distance, 
he fell well out in the field when the gun spoke, 
and Bill went to gather him. The hedge grew 
narrower but brambles made a wider edging. 
A young hen made a great fuss as she cleared those 
brambles and almost lost some tail feathers to the 
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dog that roused her. She headed towards home 
and was allowed to go. A wily old cock, who no 
doubt had played the same game before, also got 
clear, for the cockers had hardly gone twenty 
yards on a not particularly strong trail before there 
was a glint of sunshine on polished feathers a 
hundred yards ahead and the crafty bird ran a few 
steps out into the field before taking wing, almost 
noiselessly, then swinging back over the boundary 
and heading for a wood on the adjoining place. 
From a bit of dry lying a hare was roused and 
went into the bag, and a minute or two later old 
Bill left the bushes and began feathering and 
questing about in the open field. Two hundred 
yards away in this was a bush-rimmed pond which 
held water right through the summer droughts and 
where cattle watered or rested in the shade of a 
broad pollarded ilex which had been planted there 
years before. Joe was called out of the hedge and 
both spaniels were encouraged to work out the 
faint line which Bill had already owned. This led 
straight towards the pond, and after hunting slowly 
to within 50 yards of it a whiff of game scent 
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found whilst three parts of that long hedge was 
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in the form of odd feathers and droppings, that they 
had been blackberrying there on the previous day. 
The keeper thought that they roosted at some 
distance and did not get quite so far until the 
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Coming to the first cross hedge Joe feathered 
under an oak tree and then began to puzzle out 
what was evidently the line of a bird. Fifty yards 
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vety keen. Soon where there was a small growth 
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dog that roused her. She headed towards home 
and was allowed to go. A wily old cock, who no 
doubt had played the same game befote, also got 
clear, for the cockers had hardly gone twenty 
yards on a not particularly strong trail before there 
was a glint of sunshine on polished feathers a 
hundred yards ahead and the crafty bird ran a few 
steps out into the field before taking wing, almost 
noiselessly, then swinging back over the boundary 
and heading for a wood on the adjoining place. 

From a bit of dry lying a hare was roused and 
went into the bag, and a minute or two later old 
Bill left the bushes and began feathering and 
questing about in the open field. Two hundred 
yards away in this was a bush-rimmed pond which 
held water right through the summer droughts and 
where cattle watered or rested in the shade of a 
broad pollarded ilex which had been planted there 
years before. Joe was called out of the hedge and 
both spaniels were encouraged to work out the 
faint line which Bill had already owned. This led 
straight towards the pond, and after hunting slowly 
to within 50 yards of it a whiff of game scent 
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came downwind which lifted noses from the ground 
and sent dogs swiftly forward to the bushes. 
Almost at once quite a little galaxy of gay cock 
pheasants rose from about the pond. All of these 
cocks wete mature birds from previous years 
attracted either by the water, the ilex acorns, the 
edging of sun-ripened blackberries, or a combina- 
tion of all of them. Three of these went into the 
bag as well as another, but younger, cock who 
lingered until after his seniors had been picked up. 
Two young hens were allowed to go safely home- 
wards, another was stopped when flying strongly 
towards the boundary. The dogs drank from the 
spring water of the pool then, either Joe paddling, 
or Bill swimming, and questing about, started a 
still young, late-hatched moorhen which amused 
them for a time as it dived or crept round the 
brambly bank, until they were called off. 

Back to the hedge and along it for a while then 
down one that crossed it at right angles which held 
a lot of bunnies who liked the dry sandiness of its 
high-topped bank. Just where the boundary made 
a right angle turn downhill there was about an acre 
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of straggling, triangular spinney with two-year- 
old undergrowth so that wild roses and brambles 
had a chance to cover the ground with prickliness. 
The dogs went with the keeper to the far end and 
the two guns stood with the point of the spinney 
between them but both well away from it. An old 
hen rose immediately the spaniels entered the 
further end and, rising high, went forward, 
travelling fast over the left-hand gun who made no 
mistake. A rabbit peeped out for a moment on the 
crest of the bank, meditating flight to holes in the 
opposite hedge; but seeing that the route was 
barred, turned and went back. There, judging by 
the hustle and rustle that ensued, he ran straight 
into a spaniel. Then near the point there was a 
sudden whirring clash of wings and the covey, 
or probably two—for it was large enough to be 
called a pack—of partridges swung over almost 
exactly between the two guns. Two bitds on one 
side and one on the other were down after four 
barrels had been fired. It is about the beginning 
of October that you are most likely to find partridges 
amongst young wood instead of in the open ground ; 
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there must be some choice woodland food which 
draws them there at that especial season. 

By the time the spinney was finished it was time 
for lunch, and this was taken in the angle of two 
close growing blackthorn fences, full in the 
sunlight with an outlook to the flat where the point 
of a church tower, the grey roof and Jacobean 
chimneys of a rambling house, showed beyond a 
glint of water. Near this a curl of blue wood smoke 
drifted up from an unseen cottage amongst the 
beeches where the boat-house was. The prospect 
pleased—the slices of cold sirloin came from a 
Scottish bullock, grazed on the moorland near— 
the cheese had been the pride of a Dale farmer’s 
heart—the beer was neither bought nor sold. The 
same keeper that now had a horn of it to his lips 
would, in a week or two, be granted temporary 
rank as “brewer’. Spaniels still glowing with 
excitement, on what for them was the first day of 
the ‘season’, sat mutely demanding and receiving 
morsels from a selected donor. The guest 
accurately summed up the feeling of contentment 
when he finished his beer with appreciation and 
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said, “ The man who wants anything better than 
a day like this must be hard to please.” 

Tobacco for a while—then guns were taken up 
and mote hedgerows tried, which held just enough 
ground game and straggling birds to keep the 
cockers busy. After that across to a little withy 
bed watered by the same spring, grown stronger, 
that fed the pond above. The withies seemed 
packed with still youthful pheasants all of which 
headed most properly for home. Yet after every 
one of these had gone the two dogs lingered on a 
scent so choice that they could not leave it. But 
although they industriously hunted and rehunted 
the withies from end to end no quarry ran or flew 
from them. A creeping young rabbit? A rat? 
No. Finally the thing was cornered and had to 
leave, it was a dusky plumaged water rail which 
flew two score yards, pitched again amongst the 
withies, and then went gliding off like a snake until 
it had regained the weediest end. No one fired 
at it and the defeated dogs were with much difficulty 
induced to leave its delectable smell behind. 
Queer how every dog loves to hunt the slyly 
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creeping rails, no matter whether it be the corncrake 
of the fields or his rarer cousin that prefers damp 
places. 

Another hour of shooting and then home. 
Arrived there the dogs were looked over for thorns, 
and bits of bramble or other clinging stuff removed 
from amongst the dampness of their coats. Then 
the kennel door was opened and two happy dogs 
ran in and began to burrow sinuously to dry them- 
selves in the long clean rustling straw with which 
their sleeping place had been filled whilst they were 
away. Later came their supper and after that till 
daylight they dreamt delightful dreams. 

If you go to buy a cocker which will be needed 
to face rough thorny places, wet cold winds, or 
sometimes wait with you, ice-coated in the frost, 
do not seek him on the show-bench. Rather go to 
a place where they have for several generations 
bred and worked spaniels like that pair, one of 
whose really easy days has been described above. 
There, year after year, the worst workers have been 
discarded and the best retained. That is the sort 
of strain from which to get the pup which you 
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mean to educate. Some cockers take naturally to 
retrieving, may indeed be first-rate dogs on a 
running bird and, if allowed to hunt as well, will be 
useful to find shot game. But personally I should 
never attempt to educate the mercurial cocker to 
take the place of a non-slip retriever and stand 
bubbling with excitement—but still steady—at your 
heels whilst attractive rabbits pass. Certainly it is 
possible to do it, but always there will be signs that, 
although outwardly obedient and possibly quite 
free from chase, he is not happy under such restraint. 
His natural habit is to be casual and inconsequently 
joyous. 


CHAPTER VI 
OTHER SPANIJELS AND ‘ OCCASIONALS’ 


Although we read that ‘spaniels’ were used in 
this country at least four centuries and a half ago 
as assistants in hawking, as well as hunting, game, 
we have little idea of what those dogs were really 
like. From the name given to them it can be 
assumed that they came from Spain, and records 
in that country mention that the Moors had a 
special dog for hunting the rabbits which were 
plentiful all over the Iberian peninsula. If that 
is correct it seems probable that original imports 
from Spain were not like either of the thickest, 
chunky varieties such as cocker, Sussex, or Clumber, 
but more like the springer—especially the springer 
used at the period when ‘ scatter’ guns first became 
popular in the field. This dog was higher on the 
legs and had a stronger likeness in build to a setter 


than to the springers of to-day, and many of them 
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would retrieve. With such a dog there was no small 
game which the gunner could not deal with. 

In quite early days the tails of spaniels used to be 
shortened just as they are to-day, but whereas we 
dock them ostensibly because the tails get torn or 
hitched up when they are working in thorny 
undergrowth (which is more or less a fallacy) the 
original reason of the ancient dog owners was still 
more fanciful. Their idea was that if you cut, or 
bit, off about half the tail of a spaniel puppy you 
thereby made it permanently immune from worms |! 
It seems that this immunity could only be conferred 
on the spaniel, therefore other dogs were allowed 
to retain a full length tail. 

To me it has always seemed likely that, not only 
was the springer the first variety of spaniel 
imported here from Spain or elsewhere on the 
Continent, but by crossing it there with a pointer, 
something like a setter might also have arrived here 
ready made. This dog would only be a trifle 
longer on the leg and rather lighter built than the 
first spaniel. That there was a close resembiitice 
between the two breeds we may deduce from the 
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fact that the names Spaniel and Setter were used 
indiscriminately for both varieties until compara- 
tively modern times. Many people will disagree 
with the above ideas, yet actually we know so 
little about what those dogs really looked like, 
prior to late Tudor times, that one can do little 
more than theorize, or guess, at their special 
characteristics. 

It seems likely that choice breeds of hunting 
dogs used for bigger game were, even in still 
earlier times, always bred carefully to improve, 
or at least to insure a pute continuance of, their 
strain. But it is probable that most of the less 
valued bird dogs were allowed to choose their own 
mates and some queer progeny may have resulted 
from those haphazard unions. From some of them 
may have sprung the ancestors of certain quaint 
varieties of dog which are duly classified in the 
world to-day, some of them often alluded to as being 
“Too ugly to be true”. The King Charles 
variety was originally used for sport. But as soon 
as the use of a shot-gun became general, one can 
assume that because the best obtainable animals 
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were wanted for the different sorts of game, care 
was used in selection so that blood from only the 
best dogs should be transmitted through successive 
generations. 

The style of dog which it was desired to produce 
would naturally vary according to the sort of 
country over which the breeder sported and also to | 
the methods used to secure game. For very dense 
cover small dogs, such as terriers which could creep 
beneath most of it, might be tried and it would 
then be found that small terriers had not sufficient 
weight or strength to force a way through, if they 
could not creep under, obstructions. Therefore 
a thick-set, weighty, short-legged, and high couraged 
dog (something like the Sussex spaniel) would be 
tried and found good. If this was reckoned to be 
a trifle slow, an ancient edition of the cocker may 
have been composed. 

The sporting rights of another man may have 
lain in a district where there were wide stretches 
of more open country and where the principal 
cover in which game was found consisted of a 
mixture of bracken, bushes, and rough, or high 
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tussocky grass. For that the lighter built, longer 
legged, and more speedy springer was eminently 
suited. He could cover the necessary large area 
during the day and was more inclined to feather on 
the game and even sometimes for a short time 
to point, so that the gunner got warning that some- 
thing would soon be afoot, or in the air. Then it 
can well be imagined that the same sportsman, 
grown old and slow, may have found either springer, 
cocker, or even the Sussex style too fast for him to 
keep with, and the country may not have been 
suitable for a pointer to work in. Therefore by 
crossing his springers with some more heavily 
built breed which possessed a good nose he managed 
to produce a stout sedate animal, the outcome of 
which a few generations later was taken in hand 
by a Duke of Newcastle who from it evolved a 
variety of spaniel which was named Clumber after 
one of his country seats. ‘The Clumber even to-day 
is suited for those of us who have grown too old to 
shoot with other spaniels, and his sober style of 
seeking and eventually finding his game is well 
worth watching. 
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As soon as you have learnt his ways and tempera- 
ment the Clumber can be trained to be efficient in 
almost any branch of sport in which a shot-gun is 
used ; but unless, before you begin to train him, 
you set yourself to learn his peculiarities you will 
not turn out a really first-class dog. It was 
suggested in the last chapter that a cocker is not 
really fit for conversion into a non-slip retriever. 
In case you have a Clumber for which no other 
sort of work can be found he can be trained to remain 
steady at heel. The single example of the breed 
which I personally taught to behave as a well 
trained retriever should, gave me less trouble than 
the average retriever pup. However, it must be 
said that my Clumber was not so good at following 
a really strong runner, which had got a good start, 
as he might have been. Apparently the pace of 
such a bird was as great or greater than that of the 
dog, and this resulted in a scent which always grew 
colder. In all other respects he was unusually 
reliable and seemed to enjoy his work, besides being 
quite trustworthy even when ground game ran 
close past him. 
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It is just within my recollection that my father, 
with whom the training of various breeds of 
sporting dogs was an absorbing hobby, once 
trained a whole litter of Clumbers and their parents 
(who were already well broken), making a total of 
seven in all, to work together as a team. It was of 
course done merely as an amusing experiment 
which finally resulted in all of them working 
together satisfactorily for partridge or pheasant 
shooting on open rough or heathy ground. Before 
the end of their first year the whole of this team 
would ‘stand’ game and ‘back’ each other, also 
drop to shot or when game rose. One of them was 
so extraordinarily teachable that although he usually 
worked with the rest, if it was desired to give an 
exhibition of his versatility he would, in obedience 
to an order, remain at heel and there play the part 
of an orthodox retriever whilst his brothers and 
sisters ranged in front of him. He would on such 
occasions be sent to fetch all game shot over the 
rest of the family, who remained down until he had 
finished gathering and they themselves had received 
the command “Holdup!” The next day he 
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might again become one of the team, behave 
precisely the same as they did, and never seem to be 
confused by his occasional seconding for a different 
duty. The manners of most dogs, no matter what 
their breed, would certainly have deteriorated by 
such a duplication of duties. 

The whole team responded very creditably to the 
considerable amount of time and care expended on 
their education. They were not, of course, really 
much use for partridge shooting on southern arable 
farms if the bag was any consideration. The noise 
made by seven heavy bodies plunging about in 
roots, which happened then to be almost the only 
good cover available near us, did not conduce to 
birds lying well. They were taken for a couple 
of days over the ground of a friend who had a few 
hundred acres covered with heath and short 
bracken that carried a few partridges, some 
pheasants from the woods which encircled it, and 
many outlying rabbits. There the perfectly ordered 
work of that Clumber team was seen at its best 
and it is regrettable that in those days instantaneous 
photography was unknown. Except that even the 
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very staunchest of them would not stay steady on 
his point for more than about a quarter, or at most 
half, a minute, but crept on, they all behaved much 
the same as well trained setters would have done. 
However, they did not range so wide, and their 
general style of working was also different. Their 
solemnity and excessive perseverance were out- 
standing features, and although everyone admired 
their good work they were also amused by the 
collective solidity of the performance. I forget 
what happened eventually to this unique team, but 
someone who had his shooting in the North took 
them over from us and they all went to his kennels. 
There, sometimes as a team and sometimes singly, 
they were used for work amongst a variety of game 
in rough cover of bracken, bush, and heather, for 
at least two seasons. Either for work or as a mete 
pet the Clumber is a good companion, although 
sometimes you may meet with one which appears 
to be more ‘ dummel ’ than the rest. 

In recent years field spaniels have been specially 
bred so that the best qualities of suitable varieties 
of spaniel have been judiciously introduced, blended 
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and stabilized into one breed, and they have become 
popular favourites. It is hard to find a better all- 
purposes dog than those field spaniels. They seem 
suited to every sort of work except on days when 
beaters alone rouse the game. They will do what 
is necessary in every other conceivable circumstance, 
provided they have first been taught to be entirely 
obedient to call or whistle. There is, however, one 
vice which they are apt to acquire if not well 
watched during their first season. That particular 
vice is ‘self-hunting’. If you have one who 
starts getting away by himself and hunting game in 
which his master is not interested, and during the 
pursuit of this ignores or refuses to obey either 
voice or whistle, it is most inadvisable to work that 
dog with others, for through him they may contract 
the same bad habit. 

The field spaniel as well as the Clumber may 
be made to act as a non-slip retriever without 
showing so plainly as the cocker does how much he 
is longing to be free from the unnatural restraint 
imposed upon him. If one is so used my own 
experience has been that he will have fewer 
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unsuccessful hunts after strong, or long start runners, 
than the average retriever. This is most likely 
because a spaniel’s nose is carried nearer to the 
ground than that of a retriever, or it may indeed 
be keener. But against this the latter dog will be 
better able to locate dead game in heather or cover 
of similar height, because he stands higher from the 
ground. 

As regards retrieving spaniels the best that ever 
came to my notice was a Sussex. It was an unusually 
small and chunky dark liver coloured bitch, whose 
tail had never been docked but remained as nature 
made it. This she carried straight out with a mere 
trifle of upward tilt. If you wished to forecast 
what Rose had either discovered or what she was 
about to do, you only needed to watch her tail. 
It was about the most eloquent semaphore or signal 
flag that can be imagined. Rose was not steady 
to ground game, although if loose when covers 
were being driven she would remain seated and 
watchful behind her master when birds only were 
passing unless one happened to fall very near indeed. 
Despite the attraction that ground game had for her 
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she never took the slightest notice of either hare 
or tabbit, when once she had been put on to the line 
of a bird, until she had returned to her ownet. 
Although when cover shooting she had to be kept 
on a lead she gave no trouble by jerking at the 
gunner. In certain big hollow woods bare of 
undergrowth where her master frequently shot and 
in which a winged cock pheasant lost no time in 
getting to a great distance from the spot where he 
fell, Rose was considered to be almost indispensable. 
She was thoroughly trustworthy in that she never 
flushed fresh birds and also had a most wonderful 
nose. No one that knew her was ever able to 
remember any bird with less than quarter of an 
hour’s start which she failed to gather if she had got 
away on its scent. 

She had one queer habit. This appeared to be 
a reasoned endeavour to eliminate something which 
annoyed her and was a drawback to her work. 
She had a good mouth and would always bring 
partridge, woodcock, snipe, and other small birds, 
back alive. But if she brought out a running 
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pheasant, especially an old cock, from a long 
distance in cover the bird was always dead although 
no plainly visible signs that she had bitten it, or 
gtipped too hard, could be found on its body, and 
the plumage would not be ruffled. Therefore the 
recurting peculiarity of those long distance birds 
being always dead was often commented on. It 
was only in her third season of work (and then 
by accident) that an explanation was discovered. 
A gun had been sent to stand back in a clearing, 
a longish way behind the line of beaters, in order 
to circumvent certain old cocks which had developed 
a habit of rising early in the beat, generally close in 
front of the centre beaters, instead of running 
forward as they ought to have done, and then, 
being out of reach of the flank guns, rising straight 
up through the trees and flying back into safety. 
This gun, standing motionless in waist-high young 
growth, saw Rose, who half a mile away had been 
put on to a winged cock, run from scent to view, 
catch up with the bird, hold it down with her feet, 
and then deliberately bite it—once—through the 
brain, which on examination afterwards was found 
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to have been pierced only by a single eye-tooth. 
The pheasant of course died instantaneously. After 
heating this account the general conclusion was 
that, as her mouth was only just large enough to 
hold a dead pheasant comfortably, a wounded one 
that struggled would give her a bad time with wings 
and spurs combined, and that she had therefore 
evolved the ‘ head bite’ to prevent that annoyance. 
It was only with birds which she had to bring back 
from a long distance that she put her lethal method 
into practice, if she got a runner near at hand she 
would bring it alive. 

The Irish water spaniel differs from the rest both 
in build and coat ; also his disposition is not perhaps 
always so kindly as that of other spaniels. The 
origin of the others is rather obscure, still we do 
know just a little about their beginnings ; but about 
the early ancestry of the Irish water spaniel nobody 
seems to know anything at all. In comparatively 
recent years the north and south of Ireland each had 
a vatiety which they claimed to be the only original 
breed. Actually there were by that time quite as 
many of both those breeds in England as there 
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wete in Ireland; but the southern variety in this 
country was more widely represented than that of 
the north and it is the show points of the southerners 
which are reckoned to be good ones to-day. There 
is said to have been an English water spaniel which 
no one seems to know much about. This was 
reported to have been only semi curly coated and 
in general appearance resembling a cross between 
an English springer and an Irish water spaniel, but 
was not in reality the result of a cross between those 
two but an entirely distinct breed. Everything 
concerned with all those water dogs in early days 
is pretty obscure. 

The Irishmen at any rate had curly coats when 
they were first heard of. The first ones seen by me 
in the early seventies were certainly curly, and 
before that time some retrievers ate said to have 
been crossed with them solely in order to produce 
tighter curls in the curly coated retriever of those 
days. The curls of those Irish water spaniels at 
that date must have already been fairly close. 
But none of them which I saw personally looked 
quite so hard as those which cover the same sort of 
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dogs to-day. The colour has not changed but the 
old dogs were heavier, rather thicker bodied, and 
considerably lower on the legs than they are now. 

As far as my own experience of them in the field 
has gone they have always been and still are a 
reliable and useful breed, especially for wildfowling. 
Like some other Irishmen they might be a bit 
headstrong at times, but to counterbalance this 
they were exceptionally quick witted and intelligent. 
They are reputed to have one especially good point 
which is that if their master gets stuck in the mud, 
or is in any other trouble, they will not leave him 
but will endeavour to assist. Various stories to 
this effect used to be told by Irish wildfowlers. 

Although this volume is concerned with gun 
dogs, that is to say the special breeds which have 
been carefully bred until they are the best obtainable 
for their respective duties with the gun, yet if there 
is no real gun dog available, there may be occasions 
when a gunner has to use something which does 
not come in that category. For instance the poodle 
—now there is an eminently teachable dog, and as 
for his brains—well, one most knowledgeable 
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sportsman remarked in my hearing that the 
principal trouble with the poodle was that he was 
“Too almighty clever”. In my young days 
there were a couple which were tried as retrievers 
and both of these responded miraculously to 
training and trained on to do precisely what had 
been taught them, in a remarkably short period. 
One became a reliable non-slip retriever and in that 
capacity showed that he had a good nose, a tender 
mouth, and could trace and deal properly with either 
dead or wounded game. If you disregarded his 
breed and counted him merely as something which 
in these exclusive days, and following the example 
of the wine importers, would be described as 
retriever ‘ type’, observers might remark that they 
had seen many retrievers of genuine vintage which 
were less useful. In fact it was a good instance of 
the adaptability of poodles when put to unfamiliar 
tasks. But this particular poodle certainly bore 
out a further dictum of the old sportsman referred 
to, which was to the effect that every poodle must 
necessarily be in some degree related to the Prince 
of Darkness in order to account for his diabolical 
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versatility. Pierre, as the dog above mentioned 
was named, was no exception to the rule. He 
certainly played odd tricks and some of them 
wete embarrassing to his owner. Here is one 
of them. 

Pierre had watched a few head of game picked 
out from where the bag had been laid out at the 
end of the day and deposited in various equipages 
belonging to different guests present. He did not 
seem interested in this proceeding and never even 
sniffed at fur or feather unless it was his proper 
business to do so. One day the owner of Pierre, 
after he had returned from a day’s partridge 
shooting on a distant shoot, found the usual hare 
and a leash of birds tied together in the back of the 
dogcart, but there was also a single partridge which 
was not tied up with the others. Thinking that 
two brace instead of a leash had been put up and 
that this one had broken loose, he thought no more 
about it. On another evening there was a further 
sutplus, a hare which neither the recipient nor 
the owner of the shooting from which it had 
come knew anything about. It was eventually 
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attributed to the action of a too officious, or 
mistaken, underkeeper. 

About Christmas time Pierre and his master 
journeyed to a pheasant shoot, and, before starting 
this, one of the guests casually remarked that he was 
in for trouble, because he had not gone shooting 
on the previous day over his own place, and 
therefore had not secured the half-dozen pheasants 
which his wife had strictly commanded him to 
leave, as her contribution to festivities, at the 
Cottage Hospital. On hearing this his friend the 
host remarked, ‘‘ That don’t matter—I’ll tell them 
to put half a dozen of mine in your cart this 
evening.” This timely offer was accepted, and 
after the day’s shooting had ended and good nights 
were being said the keeper was asked the question 
as to whether those birds had been put into 
Mr. Blank’s trap and the answer was, “ Yes, Sir, 
six young cocks as you said.” The conveyer of 
his wife’s bounty drove off. The owner of Pierre 
(who always sat up beside his master) also shortly 
afterwards went home. Arriving there the man 
who came to lead the horse and cart away fished 
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out gun case, cartridges, rugs, etc., and then, as he 
fumbled beyond the tail board, remarked that there 
were three brace of pheasants for the larder. “‘ Only 
a brace,” said his master. ‘“ Three brace,” 
assetted the man, and the latter’s count was correct. 
Four extra birds, all young cocks! The conver- 
sation about the Cottage Hospital on the previous 
day was remembered, and the next morning four 
birds were sent over to the intending donor with 
a message to the effect that he might be short of 
his tally as the birds now sent must have been put 
into the wrong cart. The answer received was 
that only a brace could be found on arriving home 
but that the four now sent made up the desired six. 

After several communications and inquiries had 
passed between the persons interested, it was 
decided that the transfer of birds could not have been 
due to human agency and it was therefore settled 
that on the next shooting day the evening scene 
should be secretly reconstructed and a watch kept. 
This was done. Several pheasants were put into 
the back of each two dogcarts, then everyone, 
except one man who stood by the heads of the 
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horses, disappeared. But Pierre the poodle at once 
jumped down from the front seat of the cart where 
he always awaited his master. For those watching 
from an upper window, there was just enough light 
to see Pierre jump into the other trap and then back 
again twice. Then he was interrupted and it was 
found that out of the original three pheasants in the 
other trap only one remained, for two of them had 
been transferred to the one over which the poodle 
presided. This was one instance of his queer 
mentality, for there was no adequate motive nor 
advantage to be gained by the dog from his thefts, 
yet these had doubtless been several times repeated. 
Yes, poodles are mysterious and tricky beasts. 
Almost too clever for an ordinary shooting man 
to own. 

Another ‘ occasional’ was a Bedlington, in the 
days before the Bedlingtons had acquired their 
present marked resemblance to young lambs. 
A friend had to be abroad for some months and 
asked me to give his terrier hospitality for the winter. 
He added that the dog was pretty useful with a gun 
if I cared to take him out. This dog accompanied 
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me occasionally and then ducks flighting along a 
broadish tiver were my quarry. There was a long 
continued frost which put a skin of ice on the water. 
Several ducks were shot on successive evenings and 
most of these dropped in the river whence, as 
experience had shown, it was difficult to retrieve 
them in the dark, for a strong current rapidly 
carried them away. Yet out of all the different 
dogs, spaniels and retrievers, which for several 
years had accompanied me there, that Bedlington, 
who was thus proved to be first rate in the water, 
was the only one which never allowed a duck to 
escape, and altogether about a score were accounted 
for by him. Whether they were wounded or dead 
he brought them all and did not maltreat them either. 
The whole performance was a deal better than one 
would have expected. Finding and fetching wild 
ducks in the dark from icy water is hardly expected 
from an average Bedlington. 

Once, when no other animal was available, a toy 
black and tan terrier established an immense local 
reputation as a partridge dog. ‘This little beast 
was himself only a trifle heavier than a well-fed 
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partridge, whilst a cock pheasant might weigh twice 
as much. The name of the pigmy was Tiny; 
he belonged to an aunt of mine and was reported 
to have bitten through the gaiters of a bishop when 
these intruded too near him under the dinner table. 
The head of the household had gone away for a 
month’s shooting and every dog on the place, with 
the exception of the black and tan atom, had gone 
with him. During part of his absence my aunt 
had invited her nephew to stay, and one morning 
at breakfast she mentioned that she wanted some 
partridges and that it would be his job to get them. 
I then audibly regretted the absence of dogs, and 
Tiny was at once generously offered as a substitute, 
with the remark that he must be fond of shooting 
because he often found and put up a covey 
whilst accompanying his mistress on her walks. 
Apparently Tiny really had some _ previous 
experience, for when, carrying a gun, I arrived to 
fetch him off his cushion by the morning-room fire, 
he was distinctly pleased as soon as he saw my 
weapon. We walked away together across the 
garden whose hedge bounded a 20 acre bit 
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of well grown swedes where partridges were 
known to harbour after their morning feed on 
the stubbles. 

The swedes were over knee-high, but the 
6 in. Tiny dashed in to them enthusiastically. 
The gunner followed slowly, setting his foot down 
very cautiously for fear that he should tread on his 
companion, whose whereabouts were only 
occasionally indicated by a gentle agitation of 
swede leaves and dewdrops falling out of their 
folds. All at once there was an unfamiliar sound 
which resembled the hindleg fiddling of a lovesick 
grasshopper. Curious to know its origin I 
followed it up, for the noise was obviously 
caused by something which was moving away from 
me. After 20 yards of this pursuit a covey of 
partridges whirled up and a couple came down. 
Having advanced to the nearest one Tiny was found 
standing on the victim after the manner of 
immortalized big game hunters, but labouring in 
vain to tear out some tail feathers. Annoyed 
because the task was beyond his strength he emitted 
a succession of the sounds which I had attributed 
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to a field mouse or grasshopper but which wete in 
fact Tiny’s best barks. 

Suspecting now that this was intended to be 
taken as a view-hallo it was carefully listened for, 
when we moved on. Again it was heard, and 
shortly afterwards another covey was up and left 
another brace behind them. Evidently that bark 
was the dog’s way of informing me that he had 
winded birds and would shortly put them up. 
We found several more coveys, and as the winding 
of them was always thus announced it was plain 
that the gun was expected to listen and then 
follow on. 

Before long sufficient partridges to supply the 
house had been shot and we went home. There, 
by presiding over the birds when they were laid 
down, and by his threatening manner, even to his 
proud mistress, Tiny proclaimed to the world that 
he, and he alone, was the only really efficient gun 
dog. He was, however, inconsiderate ; for when 
I stooped to pick up those partridges, which I had 
in some small measure helped him to secure, he 
seized my trigger finger and bit it to the bone, thus 
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signifying that our temporary partnership was 
ended. 

But not all ‘ occasionals ’ are helpful, and about 
a year after the triumphal progress of Tiny, a 
lady with whom I was lunching asked if I would 
mind taking a walk with herself and the four 
nine-months-old fox terriers of which she was the 
devoted mistress. The walk was to be taken 
because a graceless young brother had asserted 
that all her dogs were “afraid of rabbits”. She 
was quite sure that they were not but desired to 
prove this by personally seeing a rabbit shot which 
they had actually been pursuing. There were 
plenty of rabbits a couple of miles away, also a gun 
which could be borrowed. 

It was not quite clear what this performance 
would really prove, but it was not for me to argue, 
and we set forth. The gun was obtained and 
shouldered and then the terriers were introduced 
to a patch of bracken and grass where a rabbit was 
at once on foot and immediately pursued by a 
fiercely yelping pack. Their mistress drew my 
attention to their obvious valour in assailing their 
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foe, and just then the rabbit, bolting out towards the 
burries in the bank, was fired at and killed. 
Instantly a dog, followed in quick succession by 
three others all with ears back and tails down, 
raced madly out of the bracken and headed straight 
across country for home, entirely ignoring the voice 
of their astonished mistress. The latter was 
frankly puzzled until, as she looked at the corpse of 
the rabbit, a brilliant thought struck her. “ That’s 
what my brother meant! It’s not a live rabbit but 
a dead one that they are frightened of. See how 
they ran away directly it was killed!” So she 
was content, and it is unlikely that such a brother 
would ever pass on his acquired knowledge of gun- 
shy terriers. That canine quartet will never 
be much help to any shooting man, even as 
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CHAPTER VII 


BREEDING—PUPPIES—KENNELS 
MANAGEMENT 


When a litter of gun-dog pups are wanted it is 
not wise to select their parents in the same manner 
that you would adopt if you required them for the 
show-bench. The primary essentials for any 
sporting dog are perfect health and stamina, 
handed on from a strain which has for several 
generations produced good working dogs, free 
from hereditary vices. This applies whether you 
mean to start a kennel, or whether you metely want 
to find a good sire for some promising bitch which 
is already in your possession. In the latter case 
review the pedigree of the potential sire. If that 
pedigree shows that the strain from which he comes 
has been much inbred, have nothing to do with him. 
He himself may show little sign of that inbreeding, 
but he may transmit delicacy which often skips a 
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To ptoduce first-class show dogs tegardless of 
everything except the perfecting of show points, 
inbreeding may be necessary ; but no one has the 
hardihood to claim that inbreeding will produce 
a dog which, considered only as a dog, shall be an 
improvement, either bodily or mentally, on his 
ancestors. From personal experience of such dogs 
it seems that their minds may deteriorate even more 
than their bodies, and a sporting dog without a 
sane mind in a healthy body can never be more than 
second rate. This applies equally to all gun-dog 
breeds. 

A handsome dog is not necessarily a good one, 
not is an ugly one any more likely to be a poor 
performer in the field because of his ugliness, 
provided he shows the main points which have been 
in the course of years introduced as essentials and 
have become hereditary in that particular breed. 
It is inadvisable to breed from what may be called 
a ‘freak ’—such as a dog which is a great deal 
larger or smaller than the rest of his fellows. 
It is usually possible to breed quite a good looking 
dog which is at the same time a good worker. 
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When examining the antecedents of possible 
parents and their progenitors, regard their history 
as you would that of a racehorse sire who is judged 
by his own performances, and those of the stock 
which have come from him, more than by his ultra 
fashionable breeding, or the reverse. It is, by the 
way, often advantageous to apply the Mendelian 
theory, which is too long to detail here, but it can 
be read up by anyone. This helps to show in what 
proportions the characteristics of near, or distant, 
ancestors, respectively, may be expected to be 
transmitted to descendants. This may be useful 
in helping you to a choice, but there is something 
else which is also useful and less problematical. 

If it is possible to watch the dog or bitch by, or 
from, whom you wish to breed, doing its allotted 
work in the field this will aid you more than anything 
else to come to a right decision on the matter. 
In any event be guided either by the field performance 
of the dog as seen, or the previous record of his 
family. Do not be influenced by seeing the word 
‘champion’ repeated in a pedigree; it merely 
indicates that the dogs to whom it was applied were 
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typical and good looking specimens of their breed 
when judged according to contemporary fashions. 

As regards appearance, when you come to look 
a dog over, after having seen him or her at work, 
it will be enough for your purpose if you find the 
following points :—Head—intelligent expression 
and conforming to type; body—plenty of room 
for lungs, heart, and other organs; loin, strong and 
arched ; hindquarters—muscular but not coarse; 
tail—shaped and carried properly according to the 
breed ; legs and feet—capable of performing and 
lasting out ordinary work. If you do not feel 
capable of judging these few points for yourself 
get help to do so. But after all this trouble do not 
be disappointed if the resultant pups do not turn 
out as good as, theoretically speaking, they ought 
to be; you may on the contrary get unexpectedly 
good results. There is some unknown factor in 
the reproduction of life which often falsifies the 
most careful prediction of the results to be expected 
from any given union of sexes. 

You may read that as soon as a bitch has been 
mated all sorts of minute precautions are necessary 
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from the time that the bitch was covered until the 
moment that her puppies have arrived and after- 
wards. My own view may be an old-fashioned 
one, but it is that—given a healthy bitch, kept in 
good average surroundings and an ordinarily 
common-sense person to look after her, she will 
do no better if “those precautions ” are taken, 
than if everything is allowed to go normally. 
If a bitch has to be sent to a dog at a distance see 
that no other dog has a chance to approach her 
during the journey. Lack of care in this respect 
occasionally permits a mésalliance, so that when her 
pups are born you may be disagreeably surprised. 

For the first few weeks let her exercise be as 
usual : towards the end of her time let her more or 
less please herself in that respect. She is the best 
judge of what is needful to keep herself in health, 
provided you take steps to see that she is not unduly 
knocked about by other dogs. Do not overfeed ; 
too much food is perhaps more harmful than too 
little. Keep her in good heart and in what is 
correctly described as ‘good’ condition, which 
does not mean she should be pig fat. In fact it is 
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not good to give any sort of food which will fatten 
her too much and as to this you must use your own 
judgment. Remember that if she puts on too 
much flesh it is neither good for the pups she 
carries nor herself, a bitch that is too fat often has 
a difficult delivery ; but, on the other hand, if you 
starve her this will affect the unborn pups, whose 
pre-natal and later condition to some extent 
coincide with that of their mother. 

Before she is sent to the dog you will of course 
take especial pains to make sure that she is quite free 
from every sort of external and internal trouble, 
such as skin disease, worms, etc. A few days 
before the pups are due get the bitch in to the clean 
quarters that you have chosen. These must be 
well situated, dry, and sufficiently ventilated but 
free from draughts. Clean straw or, if you like, dry 
bracken, on a board floor raised a few inches from 
the ground will be a good bed place for her lying-in. 
See that she has water near at hand. A bitch 
belonging to any breed of working sporting dogs 
will properly arrange her own bed, and it is only 
necessary for you to supply the material for it. 
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We hear about the necessity for careful attention 
and watchfulness whilst the pups are being born. 
You can if you like read up those instructions and 
act upon them, but my own idea on that matter is 
that the old plan is best and that the bitch should be 
left entirely alone to bear, and afterwards clean, 
her pups. You will naturally keep a careful eye 
on her before and after the event to see that she 
does not show any abnormal signs of distress, and 
a small dose of oil a few hours after the pups have 
come is not a bad thing. Otherwise let her alone. 
For a healthy bitch, or any other female animal kept 
under normal conditions, to bear young is quite as 
natural as other functionings of a body and, except 
in comparatively rare cases, you do no good at 
all by personal superintendence and you may do a 
great deal of harm. 

After the pups have all come and the bitch has 
attended to them look them over, and if any are 
unhealthy or malformed you will of course remove 
them ; otherwise, beyond seeing that they are kept 
free from vermin, you need not perpetually handle 
them. Until they are weaned remember that the 
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bitch is their source of nourishment, therefore feed 
her generously accordingly. When they have 
been weaned see that they have suitable food and 
do not stint them, especially after they have become 
really active. If they do eat too much it does not 
matter a great deal provided the food is simple 
and not too stimulating. There are small boys 
who can tell you that nature provides an effective 
remedy to relieve the overfull stomachs of young 
things. 

When they have left the bitch see that their 
quarters are suitable, dry, with a southerly aspect 
and room for the pups to stretch their legs in play, 
and not with a cold floor which takes a long time to 
dry. As regards subsequent feeding, keep in mind 
that young growing things require the sort of food 
which not only makes them grow but also has a 
sufficiency of the things needed to build up all the 
component parts of the body. In fact there is no 
difficulty at all in rearing pups so that they will 
become healthy dogs. Good food, not necessarily a 
patent variety, although some of the latter are often 
good and convenient to use, good quarters and 
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the proper amount of exercise are the essentials, and 
that short list need not be lengthened over much. 

As soon as they ate past the waddling stage give 
each of them a name, and always use their name when 
speaking to them instead of merely calling “ Pup ”. 
This will make them easier to manage and to teach 
later on. 

Always remember that working gun-dog breeds 
young and old are, as a rule, hardy and better in 
stamina and constitution than some other varieties 
of dogs in whom such qualities have often been 
regarded as of secondary importance compared with 
mere good looks, especially in the case of the non- 
workers. If the health and constitution of our 
sporting breeds had not been considered to be a 
primary consideration they would by this time have 
ceased to be much use to the sportsman. 
Fortunately they have not yet become delicate 
creatures that require continual pampering and 
medical attention to keep them going. Whilst 
there is no need to subject them to unnecessary 
hardships it is certainly unwise to accustom them 
to such a modern refinement as artificial heating 
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in their kennels. If that sort of unrequited physical 
comfort ever became part of their everyday life 
you would not have a particularly healthy kennel 
of dogs after a few months of work in the wet and 
wintry weather of our climate. Nowadays one 
sees the platitude “keep your dogs healthy” 
constantly repeated either as headings to articles 
or in order to emphasize the value of food or drugs 
intended to produce what should be without them 
the normal state of sporting dogs in any well 
managed kennel. 

As regards drugs of all sorts be chary of adminis- 
tering them unless you actually (not theoretically) 
know precisely what will be the effect of the dose. 
Thete are many drugs which should only be 
prescribed by an expert except perhaps those 
ordinary opening medicines, embrocations, oint- 
ments, skin lotions, and vermifuges, which have 
been used and stood the test of time in most 
kennels of sporting dogs. No list of medicines and 
diseases is included in this book, but if you need 
to know more about them than you do already, 
Hutchinson’s book on Dogs, published about 
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fifty years or more ago, will be quite, if not more, 
helpful and practical than some more up-to-date 
ones which I have read. 

As regards housing much depends on circum- 
stances. If you have plenty of space at your 
disposal you have of course a better chance of 
providing your dogs with first-class kennels than 
the dog owner whose available space is small ; 
but in every case it is imperative to secure drainage, 
cleanliness, light, shelter, and a sunny situation, 
but with a little shade also available. But it must 
be said that if you are cramped for room the 
number of dogs in your kennels ought to be corre- 
spondingly limited. Better a few dogs properly 
housed and correspondingly healthy and happy, than 
a full pack whose staring coats and listless move- 
ments will show that they are living in unsuitable 
quarters. In respect of modern dog management, 
kennel accommodation and fitting can be far better 
now than it used to be. There are now fewer of 
those sunless backyard kennels crowded with 
unhappy verminous\animals, of which in old days 
one saw too many. 
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There are plenty of good portable kennels, for 
the single dog or any larger number, and you can 
choose one of these yourself without any particular 
maker of them being recommended by me. But 
whether you intend to breed dogs or merely to 
keep them, arrange for one or more places situated 
as far as possible from the rest, where a sick or 
even ‘off colour’ dog or dogs can be isolated. 
Where there is plenty of space available an iron 
fenced roomy yard, sloping just sufficiently to 
ensure good drainage, which can be divided into 
several compartments by easily removable and 
replaceable divisions, is hard to beat, and you can 
atrange size or number of such places according 
to your needs. Well ventilated, but draughtless, 
sleeping places, their size and number arranged 
according to the divisions in the yard, must be 
included in your ‘lay-out’, and these sleeping 
quarters should have well jointed board floors 
raised, with plenty of air space left between them and 
the ground-level. Light vertical bar gates or doors 
by means of which access can be permitted or 
denied as necessary are usual. They are best made 
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of metal rods or of metal sheeted wood, otherwise 
dogs may try their teeth on them. 

The floor of the yard is a most important part of 
the kennel, especially in these days when mote 
dogs seem to get rheumatism, or something akin 
to it, than were similarly afflicted in less enlightened 
times. It seems possible that this increase of disabling 
muscular or neural diseases may be due to the 
materials of which kennel floors are now composed. 
Ancient ones used to be either of stone or brick, 
followed after a while by asphalt, and later 
came concrete or cement. Of these, brick has 
certain obvious disadvantages, especially its capacity 
for absorbing and retaining moisture for a consider- 
able time, as well as getting permanently impregnated 
with odours, not to mention the numerous joints 
which soon become sewage traps. Asphalt was an 
improvement on brick but had drawbacks. Cement 
succeeded asphalt and since then has been very 
generally used. However, despite this popularity, 
cement may possibly be conducive to rheumatism, 
at any tate the disease has become more prevalent 
amongst dogs since it came into general use. 
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My own choice for a kennel floor would be 
large well jointed stone flags, and out of all the 
various sorts of stone from which such flagstones 
ate obtainable, the rather coarse grained yellowish 
stone with some small almost invisible sea shells 
in it is the best for use in kennel yards. It differs 
from the ordinary sandstone by being much harder, 
less porous, and often having almost a polished 
external surface. Dogs do well on this, it is easily 
washed down, and no trace of any smell will be left 
when this has been done. The old kitchens in 
southern counties were often paved with those 
yellow flags or, further to the west, with that blue 
slaty sort of stone which is also sometimes used 
for kennels. Later on, in both south and west, 
cement has been more used by builders in all 
domestic offices where boards have been considered 
inadvisable. The cooks, who lived in and used 
those places, generally had something either good 
or bad to say about their floors. No matter whether 
these were covered by matting or bare every cook 
agreed that bricks “hold the damp”. The blue 
flag “sweats after frost and remains moist and 
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slippy ”. Cement they held in still lower esteem, 
in fact they hated it—“ feet be always like ice— 
it strikes so cold I be full ov rheumatics.” But about 
the yellow flags they sang a different tune: “ Pleasure 
to clean and they looks butiful when ’tis done. 
When I stands on them my feet is warm as toastes, 
Not like they blue ’uns!” Now, those cooks had 
practical experience of those solid floors and the 
criticisms on them quoted above are more or less the 
remarks which they were heard to make at different 
times. And they could certainly be considered 
as being experts on the subject. Therefore, if 
those yellow flags are the things most highly 
esteemed by human beings in kitchens, and cement 
mixture universally put in the lowest place 
of all, it is reasonable to suppose that animals, 
without the power of speech, but who have to 
spend much of their lives with similar stuff 
under foot, would express the same opinion 
if they could talk. My own experience exactly 
coincides with that of cook—namely, yellow flags 
are best. 

If when your dogs are kennelled they annoy 
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by barking or howling during the night a preventa- 
tive which was used by my great grandfather, 
and continued by later generations, is still efficacious. 
He had a bell wire rigged from his bedroom to 
the kennel in which the bell was hung. By way 
of teaching the meaning of the bell, this at first 
was occasionally rung when someone was in waiting 
with a long whip who at once ran round calling 
“Kennel up!” and chasing every dog into its 
sleeping quarters. After one or two repetitions 
of this performance the warning significance of 
that special bell was realized and never forgotten. 
Later on if there were any unseemly noises heard 
from the kennels either by night or day a pull of 
the bell rope was always sufficient to produce 
a dead silence. It was also noted that our original 
dogs must in some way have informed any fresh 
ones which arrived as to the significance of the 
bell, for those newcomers after a few days always 
acted on it, with the others, without any instruction 
at all from us. 


CHAPTER VIII 
TRAINING THE YOUNG DOGS 


Puppies are best born in the early spring, because 
then by the time they begin their outdoor life the 
tigours of winter have gone, and they have the 
whole of the summer in which to develop their 
muscles during long hours spent out of doots. 
Their general education begins as soon as they 
can run, but specialist training for their respective 
work never commences until they have shown signs 
that there is a definite increase of intelligence as 
well as bodily growth. 

The same elementary education must be given 
to evety young dog in the place regardless of its 
breed, for those early lessons are useful for all 
pups whether they are pointers, setters, retrievers, 
spaniels, or any other breed. Beginning as soon 
as they show interest in external affairs, lessons 
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learnt; but the time which this takes varies so 
much with individual pups that no definite period 
for the probable duration of those first lessons 
can be given. 

There are certain things which must be taught 
to all, whether domestic pet or gun dog. A habit 
of obedience is the first and most important of 
them all, and only after that lesson has been well 
learnt will come the teaching of various verbal 
orders and signals and what the dog is expected 
to do when he either hears or sees them. General 
obedience and the correct reactions to all orders 
given should be taught and insisted on as soon 
as the pups are advanced enough to listen and 
watch what is being done; and the lessons must 
be given repeatedly until the pups’ reaction to them 
has become completely automatic. Patience on 
the part of the instructor is essential, and the 
methodical man who keeps his temper under all 
citcumstances, and uses as few words as possible 
when giving instructions, is the best teacher of 
those elementaries. His eyes must always watch 
what his charges are doing in order that he may 
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check undesirable behaviour promptly. At first 
this is quite easy to do, but, if neglected, bad 
behaviour may become troublesome and sometimes 
impossible to deal with later on. 

In order to teach pups to be perfectly obedient 
little or no punishment is required. Every dog that 
will later be used for sport should be kept as high 
spirited as possible. In our own kennels we had no 
use for any who, without reason, behaved in their 
early days as if they were constantly expecting 
either a reprimand or a licking. In fact if there 
were any such pups in a litter we generally did 
our best to get rid of them to someone who was 
content with second-class material to work on. 
High spirits are never a drawback to any dog 
whether during his early training or afterwards, 
rather the revetse in fact; for a naturally gay and 
lively dog is more quickly responsive to instruction 
than a lackadaisical one. It is true that some spirited 
dogs may at first be more reckless in their move- 
ments than the rest and may then need checking ; 
but to compensate for this they will probably 
remember any reprimand given, and the offence 
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which caused it may never be deliberately re- 
peated. Of course some dogs at intervals get 
above themselves and have to learn that if mis- 
behaviour is wilful severe penalty will certainly 
follow. If the whip has to be used let the punish- 
ment be administered with due regard to the 
nature of the individual dog concerned ; for if this 
happens to be nervy the dog may easily be spoilt. 
Anyhow, always be sparing of the whip; reserve 
it for heinous and deliberate offences only, and 
do not use it on any dog which is not at least eight 
ot nine months old. Show it if you like in con- 
junction with a reprimand, but never give a ‘ make 
believe’ licking either to young or old. You are 
asking for contempt and trouble if you do. 

The word “ No!” is valuable to trainers of any 
breed. Pupils quickly grasp the implication of that 
emphatic negative. Bear in mind that the fewer 
and shorter the words or phrases used the better, 
and on no account must any alternative meaning be 
possible. The good trainer is a man of few but 
well chosen words, clearly spoken and the voice 
not raised unnecessarily. No one who roars abuse, 
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of is constantly giving complicated instructions 
to his charges, can turn out an automatically well 
trained, yet at the same time an intelligent, shooting 
dog. 

Probably “No!” will be the first order or 
rather instruction that the average pup will receive. 
If he is seen in full chase after the cat, a brood of 
chickens, or anything else, the word “No! ”, 
emphatically sounded, will most likely halt him. 
At any rate he will very quickly understand it as 
an order to cease his occupation of the moment. 

As soon as appreciation of the negative has been 
instilled the next lesson may be that when the pup 
hears the word “ Heel!” he shall at once suspend 
whatever he may be doing and hasten to fall in 
behind the trainer and remain there until the order 
is cancelled by another, “ Hold up ! ” or something 
else signifying that he may run away again to his 
work or play. 

Next give the word “ Down!”’, always preceded 
like other orders by calling his name, and also 
accompanied by the signal of an uplifted hand. 
He will then be gently pushed down until he is 
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flat on the ground, your free hand remaining lifted 
and held within his view. The presence of an old 
dog is useful when these elementary items are 
first being instilled, although obedience to “No! ” 
and “‘ Heel! ”’ should also be taught to the pups 
in bulk whenever they are exercising. But when 
it comes to lying down in obedience to either vocal 
order or signal, pupils should be taken separately 
to receive their first instruction. 

Have an old dog and the pup alone with you 
in some convenient place. Speak to the old one: 
* Rock—Down !”’, and raise your hand. Rock will 
drop to the ground and remain immovably couched. 
The pup Priam is watching, so push him gently 
into the same position as the old dog has already 
assumed, repeating “ Priam—Down!”’, letting him 
at the same time see your lifted hand. He will of 
coutse attempt to regain his legs immediately 
your restraining hand is removed. Push him 
gently down again and continue to frustrate all 
efforts to rise, repeating “ Down!” clearly on 
each occasion. When you judge that he has had 
enough of this, pronounce the names of both 
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dogs in quick succession and, with an accompanying 
horizontal and forward wave of a hand, say “ Hold 
up!” 
and the young one will naturally do the same. 
After a few repetitions of this performance, varying 
in number according to the intellect or receptivity 
of the pupil, the lesson will be learnt. All other 
young dogs about the place will in turn receive 


The old dog will jump up and race off 


similar “one pup—one old dog—one man” 
tuition until they are sufficiently educated. Then, 
when they are together at exercise or anything 
else, a general order “‘ Down! ” can be given and 
should be obeyed by every dog within sight or 
hearing. The name of each dog as well as the 
uplifted hand should, strictly speaking, always 
precede the ultimate word of command. 

At about this stage it is just as well to begin to 
get young sporting dogs thoroughly accustomed 
to the sound of fire-arms. This should be carefully 
and systematically done. Nothing is much more 
annoying than to see a dog, otherwise perfectly 
trained for his work in the field, slink back and 
remain terrot-stricken at heel, refusing to get to 
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work again, or even bolting for home, on hearing 
the report of a gun. Therefore see to it that the 
months of effort needed to produce a perfectly 
trained animal shall not be absolutely wasted just 
through want of some initial care to prevent gun- 
shyness. ‘This affliction once contracted is seldom 
curable. To prevent it arrange whenever you have 
young dogs in training that, at some hour each day 
before they have been let out, a pistol shall be 
fired. At first let this be done at a distance, and 
with a small charge, but every day the trigger 
can be pulled just a little nearer to the kennels. 
Eventually a full charge of noisy black powder 
in a gun can be fired fairly near the dogs after 
a fully charged pistol has for a few days preceded 
it. The whole process may take a month and it 
sounds unnecessarily cumbrous, but it must be 
remembered that it is not the boldest but the most 
timid dog on whose reaction to those carefully 
graduated reports the period must depend. We 
outselves certainly found it worth while to take 
pains. Never once did any puppy of ours so 
educated become gun-shy. 
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After all the young dogs have been taught these 
elementaries, it is generally time to give thé pointers 
and setters some education in the technical part 
of their work. This generally begins after the 
shooting season has finished and the young corn, 
which provides such an excellent training ground, 
is then sufficiently grown for the newly paired 
birds to lie in it. If suitable cornland is not available 
any other short yet sufficient cover in the open 
will do. The dogs are already obedient, drop 
on word of command, or whenever a shot is fired. 
By the way, the teaching of “ Down charge!” 
instead of merely “Down!” is quite simple 
provided always that obedience to the hand signal 
has been thoroughly taught. There need be no 
spoken word. The training pistol is fired by the 
trainer and the dog naturally looks towards him. 
Seeing his hand uplifted the pupil drops in response 
to that signal and after only a few lessons realizes 
that the hand signal and the report of the pistol 
ate concurrent and will henceforward “drop to 
shot ” as smartly as he would do to the signal or 
a vetbal order to “ Lie down!” Of course whilst 
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the dog is young, the voice is held ready to hasten 
obedience if the response to either shot or signal 
is not absolutely instantaneous. But the less the 
human voice is used in training or in the field the 
better. Less game will rise out of shot if Rock, 
who may be at a considerable distance, has not 
to be vocally directed. 

Before taking young dogs out to see game for 
the first time let them have a preliminary run over 
barren ground before being sent to range where 
birds are expected. This will work off their first 
exuberance, but if a dog is unusually shy or nervous 
it is just as well to omit this preliminary exercise 
and take him direct to game-bearing ground. 

On arriving at the selected place be sure that the 
wind is blowing directly in your face from the 
point towards which you intend working. If it is 
very light its direction can be tested with a handker- 
chief or a wetted finger. 

Whilst the pupil is held on a lead allow a steady 
old dog to range till he winds, and stands to, 
birds. Then, having drawn the attention of the 
young one to what is happening, advance slowly 
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with him to within a reasonable distance of the 
point of interest and so that the game shall be to 
windward of you. At this point the inherited 
instincts of both pointers and setters frequently 
help considerably. If the youngster winds the 
game he may automatically commence to draw, 
stiffening in his advance and sometimes coming 
to a definite point. If he does not show any 
interest when near the old dog which is standing 
the birds, then after he has been allowed to watch 
him for a short time order him in a whisper, and 
also by signal, to go down. But if on this first 
attempt the youngster has either pointed or shown 
the slightest sign of having got wind of the birds, 
both dogs must be allowed to hold their respective 
stances for a while. Then someone other than the 
trainer who, well behind the old dog, will have 
the youngster in charge, can advance and flush the 
birds. On these rising the old dog will drop at 
once and the trainer sees that the other shall follow 
his example. A deliberate, and silent, interval 
of at least a minute must then elapse before “ Hold 
up!” is given. 
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As soon as the beginner has shown definite 
interest in the scent of game, a light 30 yd. 
check-line can be substituted for the lead. This 
will allow of more actual participation in the work. 
Tt will be useful for a day or two because the 
youngster can be still kept under complete control. 
Also often by a slight jerk on the line his attention 
can, if necessary, be directed to what the other dog 
at a distance is doing. If he has found birds his 
position can be indicated whilst the pupil is made 
to look in the desired direction and then made 
to crouch, or at any rate halt, whilst watching the 
other dog. This is the first lesson towards teaching 
him that he must always ‘back’ a comrade 
unselfishly whenever the latter gets a point, even 
although the dog that backs may only see that his 
partner is stationary on birds and cannot himself 
wind them. 

Checklines should not be used too much, but they 
ate certainly useful on first occasions when the dog 
is being introduced to birds. When a young dog 
points but is not absolutely steady on his birds, or 
is inclined to creep forward too much, 30 yards 
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of light line, not held but left trailing, can be quickly 
picked up to stop the forward creeping. The 
checkline can also be used if either pointer, setter, 
of retriever chases game. On the first occasion 
that a young dog not on a checkline does this, he 
must always be dragged back to his starting point, 
made to lie down there and listen to a very serious 
and solemn admonition with interjections of “‘ Ware 
chase! ” constantly and harshly repeated in order 
to classify the offence and to emphasize the enormity 
of it. Ifa second offence occurs repeat the solemn 
admonishment and thereafter attach a longish 
line and hold the end fast. Then let the dog work 
till he finds game. If he chases it he will be 
travelling fast by the time all the slack of the line 
has tun out. Before this, the end of it will have 
been picked up and at the right moment you fetch 
him up smartly and he will be dismayed to find 
himself suddenly pulled over on his back whilst in 
full career. One or two such lessons if given 
eatly in life should prevent him indulging further 
in the quite fatal fault of chasing. 

As soon as the pupil has begun by himself to 
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find birds reasonably well, has become steady on 
his points, and is free from chase, take him out 
to work as one of a brace, his companion being a 
thoroughly reliable old dog of his own breed. 
Through his example the youngster will gradually 
acquite the niceties of crossing and quartering the 
ground in unselfish and intelligent co-operation 
with his partner, how to ‘ feel’ for the wind, and 
similar bits of polish. He learns to be unselfish, 
for he has to ‘ back’ the instant he sees his mate 
on game. His duty then is to halt at once and be 
merely imitative of the action of the other instead 
of jealously racing forward to get the wind of the 
birds himself and thus possibly flushing them or 
others prematurely. If he himself in his turn 
finds birds, and is steady on his point, he knows 
that somewhere out of his sight the other dog is 
backing and stationary, so that there will be no 
possibility of encroachment, or cause for jealousy. 
Only one juvenile at a time is allowed to work with 
the old dog; those for the moment unemployed 
ate either on lead or at least kept rigidly at heel. 
Never, until the training nears its final stage, ahd 
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then only if some of the juveniles are unusually 
promising, are two first season dogs allowed to 
work together. The risk that one of them may 
wilfully do something wrong and that the other 
will follow his bad example is too great. Even at 
that comparatively advanced stage of his education 
a promising youngster can easily be spoilt by bad 
example. 

But there will come a time when your months of 
trouble and anxiety may be well repaid. This is 
when, after the shooting season has begun and after 
the first day has ended, you know that you have a 
brace of young dogs which will be equal to any 
which you have ever handled. Then you can send 
a note to your friend, who can judge a dog as well 
or better than you can, asking him to shoot and see 
your young brace at work. He, and perhaps 
another knowledgeable friend, comes over on a fine 
September day to watch and be prepared to criticize 
whilst the two youngsters range, find game, back 
each other, drop to shot or when a bird rises, 
and chase neither fur nor feather. At the end of 
the day that brace is still untired and their gallop 
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is as free and easy as when they started in the 
morning. They hear the whistle and come racing 
back to heel when the last bit of ground has been 
worked. One friend says as he takes cartridges 
from his gun, “ A good brace”; and the second, 
less flattering, may remark, “ Very promising.” 
You modestly agree and feel handsomely repaid 
for nearly eighteen months of watchful work. 

One of the retrievers that day was also young 
but was thought to be shaping well. He had an 
advantage over pointers and setters in that during 
the summer he had been taken out, some rabbits 
had been shot, and through this he had been 
taught good manners and gained experience. The 
training of a retriever until he is taken out with a 
gun is much the same as it is with others: 
obedience so that he can always be under control 
and will never leave his master’s heels without an 
order. The gun may fire, and game may fall, 
but he does not make a move towards it. The 
tempting rabbit goes past in full career or a hare 
blunders away almost between his legs, yet he 
remains apparently unmoved although in reality 
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keenly sensible to their attractions. This result 
also is achieved mainly by the use of the word 
“No! ”, although perhaps that authoritative 
command has needed to be supplanted by a check- 
line. 

In the summer he has been taken out with his 
trainer carrying a gun, round the hedgerows where 
half-grown rabbits like to leave the shelter of their 
holes to crop the short turf near at hand or lie 
basking in the sun. At first the young dog was on 
a leash and fastened to his master, and whilst he 
was so secured a few rabbits were shot. He was 
not permitted to take these in his mouth ; they were 
picked up by the man with him. He was often 
taken to places where he could see lots of rabbits 
(which were not fired at) so that he might become 
accustomed to them and thus lose some of the 
natural excitement which up till then he had felt 
whenever he saw one. 

After this the gun was taken out again and this 
time the dog is loose but 20 yards of checkline 
trail from his collar. A rabbit runs in towards 
the bank from the field, is fired at, and rolls over 
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dead. The retriever makes a forward movement, 
but as he starts an emphatic “ No!” checks him 
and he returns to heel. Later, another crossing 
rabbit at some distance is fired at, and after the shot 
this one makes some convulsive movements. That 
is too much for the dog, who breaks away at speed. 
The trainer snatches up the end of the trailing 
checkline and, as it tightens, pulls the running dog 
over and, calling “Ware chase—Heel!”, then 
rather roughly hauls him back. He receives 
a lecture delivered in a reproachful tone of voice 
and the result is that when another rabbit is 
wounded so that a second barrel is required the 
young dog gives a start then stops before the 
word “No!” can be spoken. The previous 
heavy jerk from the checkline and the subsequent 
admonition have had effect, and his trainer 
knows, once a young fetriever recognizes how 
he has been in fault and shortly afterwards 
resists a temptation to repeat it, that only a 
little care is needed to complete his education 
satisfactorily. 

In another day or two when a rabbit has been 
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shot the dog will always remain stolidly at heel. 
At last there comes a day when, after an interval, 
the trainer waves his hand and says “Go fetch!” 
The dog runs towards the dead rabbit, and his 
trainer, with an eye over his shoulder, turns on his 
heel and walks rapidly away. The consequence of 
this manceuvre is that, after picking up the game, the 
retriever sees his master going away. Anxious to 
exhibit to him the game which he has been sent 
to fetch, he does not wait to mouth the rabbit but 
starts galloping to overtake his fast receding 
trainer. Thus, automatically he learns that when 
once game has been found there should be no delay ; 
it must be picked up and brought along at a fast 
pace until it is within reach of the hand stretched 
out to receive it. The trainer must take 
pains to see that the dog delivers the game 
gently, and releases it promptly from between 
his jaws. 

Having got to this stage, only some further 
practice in finding and retrieving dead game, with 
later on supervision, and perhaps a little unosten- 
tatious assistance, when he is put to trail his first 
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teal runner, will be needed. The dog is ‘ made’; 
practice will take him on towards perfection, 
provided that his nose is as good as his outward 
behaviour. 

Spaniels receive the same preliminary training 
as the rest, but the mode in which their work 
should be performed can only be taught by a really 
good specimen of their breed being used as an 
example. Prompt obedience to voice or whistle 
is, if possible, even more essential in spaniels than 
in the other breeds; for during much of their 
work they are invisible in cover. 

To begin with it is best to keep them working 
where they can be watched, and the best place to do 
this is alongside a hedgerow which is not too wide 
or thick. Take the young spaniel and the steadiest, 
and closest working, old one available; give the 
pair of them the wind of the hedge and let them 
hunt along it. If either of them gets more than 
about 30 yards away call them back (unless they 
happen to be on the line or scent of game) and see 
that the order is obeyed promptly. Sometimes the 
young dog gets jealous of the old one and will 
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go racing along the side of the hedge without 
troubling much about game that may be there. 
If, when doing this, he does not promptly obey 
your call to return, send someone about 50 yards 
ahead of the two dogs with a long lashed whip. 
Then, when next the youngster starts his aimless 
forward run, the whip can be cracked in his face 
and his return to heel, in obedience to the trainer’s 
whistle, hastened. 

It is important especially at first to see that, 
until he has arrived at an experienced maturity, 
no young spaniel should be allowed to hunt far 
from you. Of course if he gets on the line of 
something that is another matter. Then he should 
be followed up as closely as circumstances will 
permit and his behaviour noted. Ifa rabbit, which 
he has been hunting, goes to ground, the dog should 
be taught to return straightway to within sight of 
his master. He must also do the same thing if a 
bird has been pushed up and gone away without 
being shot at. If this sort of implied “ report 
yourself at once ” is insisted on whilst the dog 1s 
young he will never develop into that most 
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objectionable and annoying beast a “self-hunter ’, 
Preferably, his eatly training when seeking game 
should, so far as it can be arranged, be in some place 
where it is possible to keep him always under fairly 
close observation. 


CHAPTER IX 
GETTING TO WORK 


Now, having traced the early histories of different 
breeds as far as possible, learnt some of their good 
and bad points, then bred, housed, brought under 
discipline, and finally given the finishing touches 
to their education, let us see how those dogs should 
behave when they are in the field. 

September has come and four guns, a couple of 
retrievers, a brace of second season pointers and the 
same number of setters, with two men to look after 
spare dogs and dead game, are just starting the day. 
The selected farm is one where enclosures are large ; 
there are few fields much under 20 acres, there 
is good cover on several patches of roots, and rough 
old pasture as well as some clover land, which was 
mown early, and finally a long ridge of short 
heather and grass. Originally mostly arable, a good 
deal has been put into grass on which are a few 
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milk cows, a large number of young bullocks, 
and some horses of hunter class. Only a small 
proportion of the place is mown for hay, therefore 
as the land is not too heavily stocked and most 
of it is used for grazing, the amount of cover in 
which partridges will lie to dogs is above the 
average. 

Ten thirty in the morning, cool and sunny with 
a gentle breeze, when guns and men line out along 
the edge of an oat stubble on which, at this hour, 
there will be partridges. Retrievers are at heel 
and a man leads a brace of setters. The two 
pointers have already been released from their 
couples and are told to “Hold up!” The wind 
is blowing from a point about half-left front, and 
Trojan, the dog which turns to the right, only 
cautiously makes any ground at all forward. The 
other one, Don, having the wind in his favour, 
gallops freely away almost square to the left flank. 
Going parallel with the line he passes the left-hand 
man and continues on the same course until he 
is near 100 yatds beyond him. He turns, and 
now it is his duty to move with care, so his pace 
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slackens a little and, somewhere in front of the 
middle of the line, he crosses Trojan, his workmate, 
who, now certain that whilst he is on his present 
up-wind course he can flush no unwinded game, is 
going as freely as Don had been before the turn. 
Despite this necessary one-way slackening the dogs 
cover pretty well ten yards of ground whilst the 
advancing men are walking two. Backwards and 
forwards they go, striding long and lightly with 
heads in air. 

A covey of birds rises wild, long before either 
dog had any chance to wind them, and fly off 
towards a field of rough grass. Trojan has caught 
the sound of their rising, or perhaps has seen them ; 
at any rate he goes down. Don, a few moments 
later, reaches the limit of his outward beat and, 
turning, notices that his companion is flattened on 
the stubble, so he also drops, although he does not 
know the reason for the halt. No word of 
command from the owner of the dogs is needed : 
their eyes are turned to him so that as soon as a hand 
is waved both dogs see it and are on their legs 
again, each to resume exactly the same course which 
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he had held before the halt. A few yards before 
they are due to cross each other, Don feathers for 
a moment then stands to something which from 
his attitude cannot be far ahead. Trojan checks 
abruptly and backs him; by his strained rigidity 
it is plain that he also is getting a sidelong whiff 
of game-tainted air. 

The guns approach and the two whose march 
brings them nearest to the dogs carry their guns 
expectantly at the ready. But no covey gets up, 
only a fat brown hare, which springs suddenly from 
her form and makes off to the right, crossing close 
to both dogs on her way. But before this they had 
both dropped and a few moments later the gun 
responsible rolls her over. A momentary halt as 
a fresh cartridge goes in, and after the “ Hold up ! ” 
signal has been given the line moves on. The 
two dogs are well away and soon it is Trojan’s 
turn, for he winds something and draws on slowly 
for 40 yards before he comes definitely to a halt. 
Then with one foot lifted and body rigid, he stands 
firm. A hundred yards away Don sees him and 
plays his proper part. The guns come up and are 
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within a yard or two of Trojan before a big covey 
of birds explodes into the air. There are some 
shots and five birds are down. The remainder of 
them go off in the same direction as the first lot 
had taken and, as they pass low over the far end of 
the stubble, some more rise and join them. They 
will all be found again in some of the big fields of 
rough grass ahead. 

Two more stubbles are taken and there were birds 
on all of them which mostly go in the right direction 
towards the best cover. As the gate of the rough 
field is opened the host remarks, “‘ Now you will 
see those dogs at their best. Wind right ahead 
and the going good. On a prickly stubble no dog 
can go his best gait. Watch them now.” Going 
at a free gallop well in front of, but always parallel 
with, the slowly moving line of guns they cross 
and quarter the ground ahead with mathematical 
precision. Although they are often widely 
separated they miss no ground, yet do not unneces- 
sarily duplicate their search for game. With the 
wind in just the right quarter they are both going 
free with heads held high, splendidly reliant that 
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sensitive noses will give them timely warning when 
birds ate near. A pointer or setter who keeps his 
head low and seeks the trail, rather than the air- 
borne scent, is only fit to hunt with spaniels. 

Suddenly the pace of one dog slackens. 
Cautiously he moves on with a questing gait. 
Then perhaps a sidelong movement to feel for a 
scent which is more direct. Finally he makes sure 
that the birds are there, and near him, so he 
stiffens and is motionless on a perfect point. As he 
comes to a standstill so does his partner who, 
whilst the other had been questing forward, had 
also been drawing closer until at last he was less 
than a score of yards away. As the line comes up 
birds rise and some are accounted for. Another is 
marked which after a forward flight has gone 
upwards in a steep climb to die suddenly in mid air 
over the next field. 

Then the two pointers were taken up and the 
setters Beau and Belle took their places. They, 
like the pointers, had few faults; Beau was a 
Gordon, Belle an Irish, setter. This brace make a 
perfect tableau when game is found soon after 
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they had begun to quarter the fresh field. Both are 
at racing pace and moving in the same direction 
though on different lines. Suddenly Belle in a 
single motion checks to a halt in her gallop, makes 
a half-turn, and simultaneously is rigid as a statue. 
At the moment Beau is far away and in the act of 
turning on the other flank. As his head swings 
round he sees and halts, not in a pointing attitude 
for he had no scent, but erect and motionless with 
head in air. The guns move close up but no birds 
tise, although one man has gone a yard or two in 
front of Belle, who does not move. A few steps 
more and there is the explanation; it is the bird 
which, shot at in the previous field, towered and has 
fallen here in the rough grass. The dead partridge 
is picked up and the dogs waved on. 

Before the line has advanced roo yards Belle 
once more swings round, draws on a yard or 
two, and is steady. Fifty yards away Beau slackens 
pace as if he was, as usual, about to back 
the other dog; yet he does not halt but con- 
tinues to move slowly forward until finally, like 
Belle, he steadies to a point. So the pair are 
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set, each with a covey not far away in front. Two 
guns move towards each setter, and the birds 
ahead of Belle rise at easy range so that each 
gun gets his brace. The two who approach Beau, 
who is unmoved and quite rightly has not dropped 
when the first shots were fired, also get a good rise 
and use four barrels effectively. Two dogs, two 
coveys, four guns, and four brace of dead birds are 
picked up. A quite perfect exhibition and there, 
waiting where the field ends, is the cart with the 
lunch and beer with which a faultless bit of work 
can be celebrated. 

The usual hour is taken for food and tobacco 
and the dogs revel in the water of a small stream. 
It is decided now that a mixed brace, who have not 
previously worked together, shall be given a trial, 
so the pointer Don and Belle the Irish setter are 
left at large whilst the other pair go on to the 
couples.’ 

The first beat is across another field of old grass 
where there is cover but not so good as in the last. 
The two dogs range and work together as if they 
had been always well accustomed to each other, 
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and their contrasting colourings, the liver and white 
of Don, and the ruddy golden brilliance of Belle, 
please the eye when they gallop across the mixed 
green and fawn of the meadow. Don points and, 
although he has a strange partner, Belle backs him 
quite as smartly as she would have backed her usual 
mate. Ina large turnip field the high roots cramp 
the gallop of the dogs just as high heather will, 
so that they do not show at their best. Also it is 
difficult for one dog to see the other so that once, 
after Don had found birds, Belle continued her 
course until this brought her to within five yards 
of where Don was pointing. Only then did she 
see, stop short, and set herself in the proper 
attitude of a backing dog. A few moments later 
she apparently caught a first whiff of scent from the 
same birds that Don was standing. She did not 
change her position by a hair’s breadth, merely 
stiffened to a proper point, but had Don not been 
already in front she would most probably have 
drawn on a few yards. By behaving as she did 
it was clear that she had not only correctly 
remembered, but also rightly interpreted, the true 
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meaning of certain lessons learnt when her training 
had been well advanced. This capacity to interpret 
properly just what the trainer really intended to 
convey is the hall-mark on a clever dog. 

After this they go up a slope to the ridge of 
mingled grass and short heather. Across this the line 
of men lengthens and the dogs are also signalled 
to range further beyond the flanks until finally 
a strip nearly half a mile wide is being made good, 
but of course the men slacken their pace enough to 
give the dogs a fair chance to cover the extra 
ground. Here again there was a double and 
simultaneous point with nearly half a mile between 
the dogs, for, as it happened, the coveys lay far out 
on opposite flanks. The two guns nearest to each 
dog had a longish walk before they reached them. 
For several minutes both points were staunchly 
held and, although in neither case did the birds lie 
too well, a long shot raked down a sin gle bird from 
each covey. Shortly afterwards both dogs at the 
same instant, when in the act of crossing each other, 
got the wind of a landrail and were standing to it 
side by side. They did their part perfectly and 
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both instantly dropped to the rise; but the gun 
responsible, a first-rate shot, caused mirth when he 
missed the slow flying rail with two deliberate 
barrels. 

The day ended with about fifteen brace of birds 
and a few hares. Not a big bag and had there 
been no dogs and if the men had walked faster it 
might possibly have been larger. But—“ better 
fifteen brace over well broken dogs than a hundred 
flushed by men walking in line without them,” 
said the oldest of the party who had lived in the 
days when every shooting man had owned a dog 
or two which would find and stand to game. 

The spaniels—a busy bustling crew, yet, when 
well trained, good to watch, no matter whether they 
are following hotly on a fresh scent or puzzling 
out a cold one almost like beagles. See those two 
field spaniels working a thick hairy double hedge 
having ditches on both sides with a bank between 
them, in front of a couple of guns and a man with 
a stick to beat a bush or carry game. Just now they 
are sure there is something near them yet, although 
they pry and nose round every bit of cover, force 
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their heads under conglomerations of dry and 
crackling thorns, and cast up and down the bordering 
ditches, they ate puzzled. Presently, finding them- 
selves separated and on different sides of the fence, 
some mental telepathy seems to pass between 
them, for almost simultaneously they each make 
wide casts out into the fields on their respective 
sides. 

Push is down wind and his companion Crash 
across the hedge when the former gets a clear 
whiff of something that the breeze has carried from 
the top of the bank 20 yards from him. Up 
goes his head and he closes in, but before he 
reaches the ditch the scent has gone, the wind has 
once more borne it over his head. However, now 
he knows the direction whence it came, so up on 
to the bank he jumps. There is the rotted half of 
an ancient stump, within it is a hollow, and in this 
hollow the rabbit now occupying it has had safe 
and comfortable quarters. It is quickly away: 
leaps and clears the further ditch only to meet the 
wideawake Crash, who goes in hot pursuit and 
forces it into the hedge again. The crafty Push 
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gains the open, races past Crash and his quarry 
who are engaged amongst bushes, enters the 
hedgerow 50 yatds on, jumps on to the bank, 
and there waits. The rabbit, choosing the thickest 
places, creeps on until suddenly, with Crash only 
a few yards behind it, it finds another foe in 
front and has perforce to leave shelter for the open 
where a gun gets it. Only an experienced old 
rabbit with a couple of dogs hunting it in a 
hedgerow, but their first patient questing and the 
final strategy of Push are commendable. 
Continuing along the hedgerow another rabbit 
and a hare which has chosen the lee side of the bank 
for her form are found, but what with them and the 
long search for the old rabbit on the bank crest, 
the hedge has taken some time to do. Other 
game has taken advantage of the delay. Just before 
the corner of the field is reached Crash goes off 
actoss the grass in a series of short, casting, but 
always forward, dashes. The gun on his side sees 
him, shouts “ Bird running towards the cross 
hedge!” to warn his companion, and then makes 
after Crash who, when he comes to the cross hedge, 
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dives into it. There is a passable gap in the double 
hedge just here, so the gun on the further side of it 
forces a way through into the field at present 
guatded by the other gun. The latter, seeing that 
his place will shortly be taken over, forces his way 
through the cross fence into which Crash had 
disappeared and Push is just entering. 

Now that fence is guarded on both sides, and 
as the first gun gains the further side of it he 
sees both dogs hot on the scent 100 yards or 
more in front. “ Run!” he shouts and puts up as 
good an imitation of a sprinter as he can. Behind 
him the gun in the other field 1s also at top speed. 
The bird, or whatever it is that the dogs are 
following, has apparently jumped squarely from 
field to bank and the dogs for a few seconds have 
lost its line. So the guns get a good deal nearer 
them before they cast back, pick up the line again 
and carry it on along the top of the bank. Here 
thick bushes slow them down and soon the panting 
men get within range of the dogs. Yet they still 
have their work cut out to keep their places, for the 
scent is getting hot. The left hand gun hears 
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the crash of bushes and knows that the spaniels 
have turned the corner of his field, so he cuts across 
it and is thus just in time to fling up his gun and stop 
an old cock pheasant as it rises and heads for the 
little wood in front. It falls on the far side and 
after an interval the other man sings out, “ All right, 
Crash is bringing it along.” 

They all walk on, presently meet at the gateway in 
the hedge, and there decide to run the dogs through 
the adjoining spinney. They toss who stays there 
to work with the dogs through the cover after 
giving his companion time to get on to the far end, 
towards which any birds which have heard the 
shouts and shots outside will be already moving. 
It falls to the owner of Push to stay, so the other 
gun leaves Crash behind and the attendant grips 
the dog’s collar as his master hurries off to reach 
his stand before the allotted five minutes expire. 
As he gets to his place he can just hear the beat of 
a stick banged hard against a tree-trunk as dogs and 
men begin to work towards him where he stands 
expectant in a field with a line of close grown spruces 
bordering the wood in front. 
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A hare breaks, out of shot, and goes off, flattening 
ears, and increasing pace as she hears the stick 
tapping in the distance. Then “‘ Mark!” and the 
clattering of two pheasants is heard as from a thick 
place they are forced to rise perpendicularly through 
tree-trunks and branches. Then having gained 
height they make forward and 50 feet above the 
oaks they come into view flying not more than 
ten yards apart. First one, and then the other, 
crumples and thuds into the meadow. As their 
slayer lowers his weapon to reload, a woodcock 
flies out low between the stems and, seeing the 
waiting man, wheels sharply, turns along the edge 
of the cover for 30 yards, then flips round the 
corner of it and 1s out of sight before the gun can 
be reloaded. They seem simple-minded things, 
but it is wonderful how often and how quickly 
a woodcock will manage to get some intervening 
shelter. 

A rabbit creeps along the edge of the half hidden 
ditch and, his whereabouts of the moment being 
guessed, is fired at. But the gunner had guessed 
wrong and bunny’s erratic movements saved him. 
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A bird rises but goes back, and the gun with the 
dogs takes a chance at him through the tree tops, 
but he gets clear away and presently the other two 
men pass through the fence to the field. The two 
spaniels, permitted to show their quality, are each 
allowed to find and bring up a bird apiece to their 
respective masters. 

The route of the woodcock, which neither of the 
pair who acted as beaters had seen when he rose, 
was speculated on and it was decided that he had 
most likely followed round the cover and then 
dropped in again. So the little wood was again 
gone over with everyone walking through it in line. 
At the far end a spaniel feathers for an instant, 
and almost at once the cock gets up and flies through 
the timber. Bang—a tree trunk ten yards ahead 
receives a full charge of No. 5, and the bird 
disappears. But a moment later the other gun 
gets a glimpse as he flies low over the meadow 
outside, tries a snapshot through a bush top, and 
after taking a few steps to the edge of the cover 
sees a spaniel coming back carrying the bird 
gingerly by the extreme tip of a wing. This is a 
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hold many dogs, who apparently dislike their smell 
or taste, will often adopt when they carry either 
woodcock, snipe, or plover. 

That was a part of an average sort of day with a 
couple of field spaniels working in hedgerow or 
cover. Now let us see a team of four cockers work- 
ing a beat composed partly of thick, wild, almost 
pathless, woodland cover on a slope, with above it 
downland dotted with frequent patches of mingled 
bracken, gorse, bramble, and thorn. These 
patches vary in size from small clumps of bush 
10 yards across, to big ones of three or four acres, 
with a few dwarfed oak, birch, and old thick-trunked 
hawthorns, scattered about. There is never a 
great deal on this well bushed upland except rabbits, 
which are plentiful, and a few samples of other 
woodland game. When a flight of woodcock 
happen to be in you may get a number of shots at 
them if luck is with you. 

Four cockers working at once are difficult, if 
not impossible, to control in thick cover ; but if you 
ate going to work them in more open places 
during the day it is just as well to let them work off 
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their initial exuberance in the thickest places where 
even the most excited spaniel cannot get away at 
a great pace. Therefore a start is made by putting 
them into a wood on the slope. Along the top of 
this a single gun is ordered to patrol; two more 
space themselves in the narrow strip of meadow 
at the bottom; whilst the youngest and hardiest 
is directed to force his way through the middle of 
the jungle and from there announce himself by 
call or whistle at frequent intervals to prevent 
anyone sending a charge of shot in his direction. 

These arrangements made, the impatient spaniels 
are permitted to disappear through the outside 
fence, and before long they are bustling and audible 
as they fight valiantly through the thickets. Only 
one of them hunts mute when rabbits are afoot, 
so that as these are roused and go creeping slowly 
about in undergrowth where the dogs can hardly 
force a passage the place is soon filled with the 
vehement expostulations of cockers pursuing conies 
which easily avoid them. A hare which must have 
been near the outside bank breaks cover and falls 
to the upper gun. After a long interval the centre 
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man shoots at a woodcock which has risen close 
to him whilst he is foully entangled in a thicket 
and can barely get the gun to his shoulder to point 
at the bird as it threads a devious way through upper 
branches. The cock is unharmed and also survives a 
discharge from a gun below who is barely in range. 

At the end of an hour the hare is the only item 
in the bag until a hen pheasant, tired of tearing her 
feathers in the tangle, waits for a spaniel to arrive 
and is pushed up. She rises until she has cleared 
the tops of some Scotch firs half-way up the hill, 
then she turns to the right and comes over a lower 
gun at what looks an impossible height. One 
can fancy that he shakes his head as the gun swings 
up, is then jerked backward, and the trigger pulled. 
The hen bird is unfortunate, for she gets it fairly 
in head and neck, crumples, and falls amongst the 
alders that fringe the little brook behind the gun. 
A rabbit is shot on the bank as he halts for a look 
round and the centre gun miraculously manages 
to get a woodcock. But he has to climb a thorn- 
bush to retrieve it, for it is suspended in close 
growing twigs and thorns. 
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Two houts altogether are spent in the jungle 
and it is considered that the hardy cockers are now 
partially subdued and can be allowed to lick their 
wounds and extract thorns whilst lunch is eaten 
on the hill crest. Therefore the order to work 
upward is given and presently men and dogs are 
gathered, where a small spring trickles from the 
rocks into a basin made through ages of dropping 
waters, to repair damages and have a meal. 

The plan from now on is to try to keep the 
spaniels somewhere near the left-hand edge of the 
scrubby down and at all events to chase them back 
if they pass the track which runs across the middle 
of it. After that the right-hand side would be 
taken in its turn. There were two beaters with the 
party whose job was mainly to act as whips and 
endeavour to keep the ‘ pack’ together, although 
past experience showed that to think this to be 
possible was really to “imagine a vain thing”. 
Spaniels 2#// be spaniels. The guns were to keep 
on the move, follow a dog or dogs, and above all 
be sure that they had a clear field of fire before they 


drew a trigger. Between each patch of cover and 
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the next there was generally a clear space of open 
ground and it was when rabbits crossed from patch 
to patch that they would be accounted for. The 
guns distributed themselves round about and outside 
a 3 acre patch of mixed cover whilst the spaniels 
dashed cheerfully into it. 

In this sort of place they could often press even 
the most wily rabbit so hard that he had to leave. 
The lucky ones struck safe gaps between guns which 
were wide apart, whence they gained an adjacent 
patch. Others were within range, and the load of the 
two men who had to combine the duty of game 
carriers with that of whippers-in grew weighty. 
Shortly it would be dumped at intervals in central 
spots. There was a shout of “‘ Cock | ” as a spaniel 
flushed one which flew straight down the open space 
between two guns barely 50 yards apart. Neither 
dared to fire, but the one towards whom it flew 
decided that he could turn and get it as soon as 
it had passed. But the bird had other plans and 
suddenly twisted aside behind a thorn tree edging an 
adjacent patch and was only just glimpsed as the 
next bush was gained, after which it dipped almost 
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to the bracken and was gone without a shot being 
fired. But before its final disappearance a shot 
from a gun on the other side of the patch was 
heard and the woodcock which rose there was not 
so fortunate as the first had been. 

The pack divided. One—he who did not give 
tongue—pursued a rabbit across the open and 
was off by himself. In a few minutes a noisy 
dog was also hunting alone in another direction, 
and the guns were kept busy trying to find the 
best stand whence they could cover all the ground, 
whilst the two beaters vainly tried to put those 
skirters back to the rest. No one was idle for the 
rest of that day. There was sufficient shooting and 
mote than sufficient running from patch to patch, 
and often everyone was widely separated for a while. 
Whilst one gun was panting after an errant dog, 
he heard loud shouting in the rear and turned— 
just as a dozen partridges almost knocked his hat 
off when they whizzed by. Two ineffectual shots 
followed. Someone got a double shot and killed 
a couple of pheasants that rose together, and another 
man missed an unexpected snipe which rose from 
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under his feet when he took a step into the bracken 
to retrieve a rabbit. A wood-pigeon came over 
whilst the man temporarily supervising the lone 
huntigg of the mute dog was standing hidden 
in a gorse brake. His successful shot was a con- 
solation, for it was he who so recently emptied 
two ill aimed barrels at an easy-flying snipe. There 
was a hare or two as well as another lot of partridges, 
and by the time the last bit was finished there was 
certainly considerable variety in the bag. Men 
and dogs were wholesomely tired when cartridges 
were taken from guns and the party turned to 
face a reddening sunset whilst they scrambled down 
the slope towards home. 

That is a tale of merry cockers of the old untiring 
breed. With my old friends the more sedate 
Sussexs the guns would have had an easier day and 
whippers-in would not have been needed. The 
Sussex would have been silent and less riotously 
gay, yet they could have stood that tiring day not 
a bit better than the cockers did. Clumbers could 
hardly have travelled through the thickest of the 
cover, yet generally you cannot put them out 
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of place. They are, or at least can be made to be, 
pointer, setter, retriever, and spaniel, in one 
intelligent combination. 

Besides the dogs that both find and stand to 
game and those whose work is only to find and flush 
it but who will fetch and carry it occasionally 
after it has been brought down, there are the 
retrievers proper, curly, flat coated, and Labrador, 
all of whom as specialists must confine themselves 
to their particular work. 

At the cover side, in the butts or at his master’s 
heels on the flighting line of wildfowl, before the 
dawnlight comes or at evening ‘ dimpsey’, there 
will be no other dog near to share responsibility. 
Then unfettered by leash, he remains steady, yet 
observant behind the gun, alert to receive and 
execute an order, but letting fur and feather run 
or fly past unheeded. And at other times his 
temptation to cast off acquired restraint and 
to indulge in forbidden pursuit may be still 
greater if he sees other dogs working, and 
indeed chasing, these very things which are 
so sternly denied to him, unless the gun has 
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brought them down and he has been bidden 
““ Go seek ! ”. 

In August, or at any rate in September, he can 
be seen behind owner or keeper as one of a line 
with which retrievers are the only dogs. Or there 
may be the same line of men and guns but with 
other dogs who are not sternly kept to heel but 
whose duty is to range free to find and stand the 
game. He must not emulate that freedom even 
although the desire to range as they do may tempt 
him almost beyond bearing. He may even see some 
badly broken pointing dog defy his trainer and go 
racing away until he is out of sight, after a fleeing 
hare, or make a dash behind a rabbit which has 
jumped from its form and gone scuttling for the 
burry in the hedge. He knows that pointers or 
setters have been even more sternly disciplined 
than himself and their opportunities to misbehave 
are far greater than his own, therefore perhaps 
he may scornfully make allowance for their 
delinquencies. 

But envy must indeed possess him when he 
is taken to attend his master whilst the latter 
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shoots game which a noisy team of spaniels find 
and lawfully pursue in order to force it from the 
thickets to the gun, so that sometimes it may 
run almost between a dog’s legs as he waits at 
heel. Perhaps he thinks that to take him where 
he must witness at close quarters such a frenzy 
of authorized chase as that, yet expect him to 
remain steady and outwardly unmoved, is really 
trying any dog too high. And he is right. The 
bustling spaniels should go about their work and 
find their game both dead and alive alone, whilst 
the retriever should be left at home. Yet many of 
the latter will stand that stringent test; for they 
have been taught to obey the retrievers’ law which 
is “At heel always until you are told to go”. 
Other gun dogs may have greater accomplishments, 
but they cannot gain higher honour than that which 
a teally good retriever merits and receives. 
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